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The Four Freedoms — osef 

by Alice Langan 



Perhaps sometime in the future some student will pore over the social 
records of the first half of the 20th Century. He will consider the 
thousands of facts illuminating the actual operations of our system 
today. He will wonder how any people could be so unheeding of, and 
blind to, the social phenomena of their own time. 

The answer is propaganda. Facts are not easy to uncover and the 
propaganda of the Price System is ever present to distract our atten- 
tion. Here is a mechanized army of facts brought to bear upon the 
great, unrealized concepts of the Four Freedoms. We cannot afford 
to wait for the future to learn about the present. Here are the facts 
about the Four Freedoms. Count them, one by one. 



Four Times Zero Is Zero 

OINCE the Four Freedoms have 
k -' been played up for us on Norman 
Rockwell's four famous paintings and 
since they have been immortalized on 
a penny stamp, we've all got a mental 
concept of what these freedoms are. 
But what do we mean by 'Freedom'? 
Can we define it? Since it is an ab- 
stract concept and means one thing 
to you and a different thing to me, 
there can be no agreement as to what 
the word itself means. Freedom can 
mean anything we want it to mean 
without having any relationship to 
things and events in the physical 
world. However, since we are limiting 
our choice of freedoms to four; 
namely, Freedom of Speech, Freedom 
of Religion, Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear, we are narrow- 
ing our choice. 

To retain or achieve these Four 
Freedoms, we've »<>l lo connect them 
up willi the Price Syslem under which 
We live, mikI llic definition of a Price 



System is exact and clear, as follows: 
A Price System is any social 
system whatsoever that effects its 
distribution of goods and serv- 
ices by means of a system of 
trade or commerce based on com- 
modity valuation and employing 
any form of debt tokens, or 
money, as a medium of exchange. 
Do we live under that kind of a sys- 
tem today? I think we can all agree 
that we do. 

We are told that we are fighting for 
the Four Freedoms; that we are fight- 
ing to 'preserve' them. If the Four 
Freedoms have become our slogan, 
our battle cry, they must indeed he 
desirable; we must be willing lo hang 
onto them at all costs and preserve 
them for our children and their < - 1 1 i I - 
dren after them. 

Did we ever look at tin- Lu is lo 
see how much of those Four Free- 
doms we have had in llic past? Lei's 
take a look at these freedoms as we 

have had them in America undei the 

operal ion of a I 'rice System. 
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A fact is a close agreement of a 
series of observations of the same 
phenomenon. 

Unlike the abstract concepts of the 
Four Freedoms, a fact has exactly 
the same significance to all of us. 

Freedom of Speech 

Dr. Theodore Schultz, recently of 
Iowa State College, was dismissed 
from the faculty because he dared to 
state that oleomargarine was as good 
as butter. He has made 'revolu- 
tionary' statements before, but this 
one ran smack into the big butter in- 
dustry. Freedom of Speech cost 
Schultz his job. 

We are still teaching our children 
by the spoken and written word the 
'glory' of work in this day of tech- 
nology. We have been so successful 
in instilling in them the principles of 
fascism, based on the use of human 
toil and hand tool methods, that some 
750,000 children under 16 years of 
age are at present holding full-time 
jobs. To those who dare to give them 
the facts about America, to demon- 
strate that human toil and hand tool 
methods have been on their way out 
for 25 years, it means social or eco- 
nomic ostracism. Freedom of Speech 
is for those who uphold the status 
quo. 

Freedom of Speech and the press 
originally meant the right of any man 
or set of men to buy type, presses 
and paper and print their favored 
'opinions.' It was more of a political 
than a commercial freedom when the 
first amendment to our Constitution 
was written. Now, we all know that 
the major newspapers are organs of 



propaganda for business interests. 

Freedom of Speech — what has it 
meant to the children of our great 
nation? What have they been taught? 
Have they ever learned that America 
has the lion's share of the world's 
known natural resources; 76 percent 
of the skilled personnel; great in- 
stallations of horsepower of energy, 
and only 9 percent of the world's 
population? No, of course not! They 
are conditioned by their text books 
early in life in the 'business' psy- 
chology, with examples such as this : 
If a cow gives 10 quarts of milk a 
day and each quart sells for 10 cents, 
how much money would you receive? 
Never are they conditioned by their 
text books to solve the problem from 
a distribution point of view; for ex- 
ample: If a cow gives 10 quarts of 
milk a day and one quart feeds one 
baby, how many babies can one cow 
feed? 

Freedom of Religion 

The statement long since made by 
Howard Scott that if we took the 
mortgage off the outside of the church 
and the collection plate from the in- 
side, we would for the first time have 
Freedom of Religion, is still correct. 
Of course, we cannot hope to achieve 
this under a Price System. 

Freedom from Want and Fear 

These two freedoms are the free- 
doms we're really concerned about. 
Freedom from want and freedom 
from fear deal with fundamentals of 
our lives, with the purchasing power 
which we must acquire in order to 
exist under the Price System. Our 
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boys are fighting to preserve the 
'American Way' which presumably in- 
cludes these two freedoms. Let us, 
then, examine what freedom from 
want and freedom from fear mean 
and have meant to most Americans 
under the operation of a Price System. 

One thing is certain, under this 
Price System we must obtain a me- 
dium of exchange, or money, in order 
to get anything at all; and in order 
to do that we must sell something 
first. We sell our man-hours of labor 
to the highest bidder, and for those 
man-hours of labor we get debt cer- 
tificates, or money, in exchange. This 
purchasing power now is absolutely 
necessary; if we do not have it, we 
simply do not eat and we suffer from 
both want and fear. 

Up to the year 1939, one-third of 
all families in the United States got 
less than $1000 per year to support 
an average family of four people. 
One-tenth of one percent of the 
families at the top received as much 
as 42 percent of the families at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. In- 
credible, you may think. These are 
Government figures. There's no 
guesswork here. Well, you'll say, it's 
different now. Different, because we 
are in a war boom? In March of 
1941, a reasonably good year for em- 
ployment (when we had just started 
on the supplying of war goods to 
others), 2,106,448 old people were 
receiving assistance ; aid to dependent 
children was being paid to 935,202 
children; over a million cases (most 
of them families) were receiving gen- 
eral poor relief. Probably 15 million 
persons, men, women and children, 



were receiving assistance, which they 
could have received only after prov- 
ing lack of money to pay for the bare 
necessities of life. That number was 
more than 10 percent of the popula- 
tion, in comparatively prosperous 
1941. The national income in 1941 
was estimated by the United States 
Department of Commerce to be about 
$92,000,000,000. That is 10 billions 
more thai) it was iti the fabled year of 
1929. 

The war boom, after we got into it, 
raised the income of many families, 
you'll assert. Did it? Not much, for 
60 percent of the American people 
make no more than they did before 
the war, and some actually get less. 
Yes, there are more people employed, 
but the average wage is only $45 a 
week; and many, many Americans 
get much less than that. Teachers, 
for instance, those who are entrusted 
with educating our children, surely 
they're pretty well paid! In Illinois 
in 1943, the average wage per year 
for a teacher was $1700; in Iowa it 
was only $1017 per year. 

In the first 15 days of December 
1943, war bonds were being cashed 
in at the rate of 27.2 percent of cur- 
rent sales. This was a rise of 5.8 
percent over November 1943 cash- 
ings, the rate then being 21.4 per- 
cent of current sales. A Gallup poll 
in July 1943 showed that 19 percent 
of American families had bought no 
war stamps up to that date; and an- 
other poll in October 1943 revealed 
that 13 million American families still 
owned no war bonds. Here is a sub- 
stantial block of Americans without 
any war prosperity savings to tide 
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them over the 'reconversion' period. 

The Chicago Office of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in a recent study, 
reported on March 14, 1944, that 
75,000 workers in Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin are paid less than 40 
cents an hour; or a maximum of $16 
per week for a 40 hour week. The 
Office of War Information stated a 
few months ago that some 20 million 
American families were facing stead- 
ily lowered living standards. The 
Illinois Social Security Board in 
August 1943 had 146,000 old-age 
pensioners; they received the mag- 
nificent sum of $28.91 per month, not 
as a right but, as Governor Green 
called it, a 'handout.' The Chicago 
Community Fund alone cared for 
10,000 children. Freedom from Want 
and Freedom from Fear! When did 
these Americans have it? 

'Oh! Promise Me— 

While many Americans were un- 
able to sell their man-hours of labor 
in the depression years, was Freedom 
from Want and Freedom from Fear 
guaranteed them by 'free enterprise'? 
Indeed not! The Price System simply 
doesn't operate that way. We must 
remember that the sole interest of 
business is making money. Food, in 
the midst of terrible hunger in 1932, 
1933, 1934, was destroyed; oranges 
sprayed with a poisonous substance 
which affected human beings but not 
animals; pigs were killed; cotton 
plowed under; coffee and bananas 
thrown overboard. 

Amidst all the glowing promises 
for future Freedom from Want and 



Freedom from Fear, the house of the 
postwar period is beautifully sketched, 
with its kitchen particularly free from 
human toil and hand tool methods. 
Both in the war and prewar period, 
however, in America, three out of ten 
houses were below a standard of de- 
cency. In Chicago, we have only 36 
square miles of so-called 'stable' 
housing, while we have 10 square 
miles of completely blighted prop- 
erty; 12 square miles of nearly 
blighted houses; 11 square miles of 
'arrested' blight. The war is the ex- 
cuse now given for not building de- 
cent houses or any houses, and in 
peacetime the excuse given was a long 
story as to why we couldn't do it 
profitably and practically. In Feb- 
ruary 1944 a family of four in Chi- 
cago was evicted because they could 
not scrape together $39 to pay for 
the rent for February and part of 
January; the father had just been in- 
ducted into the Navy and the first 
allotment had not been received. Who 
is enjoying Freedom from Want in 
this condition of indecent housing! 

During the years that 'surplus' food 
was destroyed, not because Americans 
could not have enjoyed eating it, but 
because they didn't have the price to 
pay for it, the young men, who in 
1942 were inducted into the Army, 
were children, 10 to 14 years of age. 
It was found when they were con- 
scripted into the Armed Services in 
1942 that 42 percent, or almost half 
of those young men, were suffering 
from diseases of malnutrition. Where 
was the Freedom from Want in their 
formative years? 

Our educational system, that's one 
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place at least where we dispel fear, 
we're sure of that. Only 15 percent 
of American children, however, ever 
go to college, and we have almost as 
many illiterates as we have college 
graduates. One million men were re- 
jected by the Army because they 
could neither read nor write; and 
most of these men were under 30 
years of age. 

This is America as it is. Freedom 
from Want and Freedom from Fear? 
To the great majority of Americans, 
these are but dreams which some day 
they hope their children may achieve. 
Will they? Under the operations of 
a Price System, with its present heavy 
burden of taxes, about the only thing 
we can be sure of handing down to 
our children is the certainty of at 
least 30 years of heavy taxes and the 
further necessity of purchasing 'peace' 
bonds. This course will insure to the 
operators of the Price System the 
continued assurance of busincss-as- 
usual and profitS-aS-USUal. Arc we 
willing to condemn our children to 
an even lower living standard than 
our own, simply because we insist 
upon maintaining the system of 'free 
enterprise' ? 

Man-Hours Must Decline 

Freedom from Want and Freedom 
from Fear cannot possibly be guar- 
anteed to any of us under the opera- 
tions of a Price System, because that 
system itself decrees that an individ- 
ual must sell his or her man-hours of 
labor to obtain the necessary medium 
of exchange. The factor which miti- 
gates against the achievement of 
these two freedoms is the simple, 



physical factor that man-hours per 
unit must continue to decline, if we 
continue co use modern technology. 

About 100 years ago, 98 percent 
of all the work done on the INorth 
American Continent was done by hu- 
man muscles and hand tools. The 
man-hours per unit were many. Grad- 
ually, as we introduced the use of 
extraneous energy or technology, we 
used less and less human muscles, 
until today we've arrived at a state 
where approximately only 2 percent 
of the work on this Continent is per- 
formed by human mustcles and hand 
tools, while 98 percent is performed 
by extraneous energy or technology. 
In the physical world of reality, this 
is exactly the reverse of the condi- 
tions 100 years ago. This physical 
factor should have altered all our 
abstract concepts about the 'glory' 
of work or that man labors and gains 
by llic sweat of his brow. The old 
philosophy that 'the harder we work, 
ihe more we get' is entirely out of 
place in our society today. The fact 
is that the less man works, the greater 
becomes our technological capacity 
to produce an abundance of goods 
and services. 

The displacement of man-hours of 
labor is a universal symptom of the 
Price System. It has been going on 
apace for the last 25 years; we can 
point out only a few examples of the 
inevitable displacement of man-hours 
of labor as we introduced more and 
better technological methods and 
processes. 

Some 85,000 men were perma- 
nently displaced when the modern 
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strip and sheet mill was introduced. 

In 1937, 8 million people were 
dependent for their livelihood on the 
picking of 125 to 150 pounds of cot- 
ton per day per worker. Today, In- 
ternational Harvester Co. has a ma- 
chine which picks 1000 pounds of 
cotton per hour with only 2 men. 

The Armstrong Linoleum Company 
boasts that not a single human hand 
touches inlaid linoleum. Only 3 men 
inspect it after it comes out of the 
machine. 

A warehouse which once employed 
a force of girls to sort beans by hand 
today depends entirely on the electric 
eye which never misses a single 
speckled bean and doesn't collect 
wages, get tired or go on strike. 

Two men, aided by machinery, can 
load 1000 tons of coal a day. 

The Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, Division of Forestry, last 
spring used a tree-planting machine 
for the first time; 600 trees per hour 
were planted and only one man was 
needed to run the machine. 

Railroads are hauling 49.2 percent 
more ton-miles of freight; 80 percent 
more passenger miles per mile of line 
than they did in 1929; with 23.5 per- 
cent fewer employees. 

The Standard Oil Plant at Linden, 
N. J., employs only 9 men in a 20 
story building, cracking high octane 
gasoline. It is expected to reduce 
even this number of men very shortly. 

Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board's Aircraft Di- 
vision, on February 15, 1944, stated 
that a four-motored bomber which 
once required 200,000 man-hours 
now comes off the assembly line in 



13,000 man-hours; while an early 
fighter type which took 157,000 man- 
hours requires only 7,800 man-hours. 
The P-38 is produced on a con- 
tinuously moving assembly line; and 
while it required 8 days to install, it 
doubled the output and meant 40 
percent reduction in man-hours per 
plane. Mr. Wilson also paid tribute 
to mass production achievements, 
stating that a plane came off the as- 
sembly line every 15 minutes of the 
working day. 

The Defense Plant Corporation of 
the United States Government built a 
steel mill at New Geneva, Utah. The 
motor being installed to drive the 
machines was designed to cut 10 ton 
steel slabs into 200 foot lengths. It 
has the power of 70,000 men. 

Kearney & Trecker Corporation of 
Milwaukee in an ad in News Week 
of January 17, 1944, had this state- 
ment: 

Research reveals that in the 12 
years, 1929-1941, the nation's 
output per man-hour increased 
34 percent. And there is ample 
evidence accumulating that the 
rate will advance to at least 40 
percent. War — the supreme Na- 
tional productive effort it calls 
for — accelerates man-hour out- 
put. Improved production tech- 
niques — developed in war — car- 
ry over into peacetime. 
Bror Dahlberg, President of the 
Celotex Corporation, at the Annual 
Meeting of Stockholders, held Jan- 
uary 18, 1944, reported to the share- 
holders that the South Coast Co. (a 
subsidiary) would report a profit for 
the fiscal year to end Jan. 31, 1944, 
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due in part to the fact that it har- 
vested its sugar cane crop by mach- 
inery. Previously, said Mr. Dahl- 
berg, the company had been forced 
to import 3,000 to 5,000 workers 
during the grinding season, 'which 
was a very expensive procedure.' 
What happened to the 5,000 workers, 
of course, was immaterial, because 
the Price System does not operate 
for the general welfare of the human 
components involved; it operates for 
the purpose of getting a 'price' on 
articles produced, not for the pro- 
viding of jobs. 

Henry Kaiser, that mass-produc- 
tion genius, has come forward with 
the best suggestion of all. He sug- 
gests that the Government give new 
contracts only to those manufacturers 
who produce with the FEWEST 
MAN-HOURS PER UNIT. 

More Goods Means Less Jobs 

Man-hours per unit is declining; 
consequently totul man-hours must 
decrease from now on. The decrease 
in man-hours will take the form of 
reduced hours per week and isolated 
lay-offs. Richard V. Gilbert, eco- 
nomic adviser to the OPA, says a 
shift from a 48-hour week, with its 
attendant* overtime pay, to a 40-hour 
week 'will entail a cut of just under 
25% in weekly take-home wages.' 
The lay-offs will spread and increase 
gradually into mass unemployment. 
These events may not become critical 
81 long as the war lasts, but the sig- 
nifioanl Ihing is that they are under 
way while lhe war is still in progress! 



Nine small arms plants have al- 
ready closed; we have enough am- 
munition on hand to last for several 
years. 

Steel plants and fabricators, in No- 
vember 1943 were beginning to lay 
off hundreds of workers. In Detroit 
tanks are being made faster than 
storage space can be found for them, 
so wondrous are the mass production 
methods. Three hundred thousand 
workers on the Federal pay-rolls are 
to be dismissed. The Buick plant in 
Melrose Park, Illinois, laid off about 
3,000 workers and is cutting the 
hours of those retained to 48 per 
week. Studebaker plants in Chicago 
and South Bend, Ind., closed 'tempor- 
arily' to take inventory. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund estimates that 
after the war the nation will have 
plants producing twice the durable 
goods American consumers ever had 
the capacity to BUY before. 

The promises of a rosy future con- 
tained in the ads which hold out new 
processes as being able to achieve 
Freedom from Want and Freedom 
from Fear should be carefully con- 
sidered by all thinking Americans. If 
you take just one of those processes, 
synthetic rubber, for instance, we 
find that the requirements of the 
United States and Canada can be 
produced by 18,000 employes in only 
46 plants. One plant at Institute, W. 
Va., alone can produce one-seventh 
of the United States needs; employ- 
ing only 1,250 people. It used to take 
a labor force of 90,000 men, 24,000,- 
000 trees and a plantation of 270,- 
000 acres before to produce the same 
quantity of natural rubber. 
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The machine tool industry is out- 
doing itself in a series of ads, depict- 
ing that particular industry as the 
life-saver after the war. The Federal 
Reserve Bank report made in Chicago 
last June, however, stated that the 
United States Government alone owns 
machine tools equal to 10 years nor- 
mal output and that the machine tool 
industry has satiated its markets for 
a quarter of a century, at least until 
1960. 

Even while the war is going on, 
total employment is already dropping. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board, a private research organiza- 
tion, found that during November 
1943 the total number of persons at 
work or in the armed forces dropped 
1,200,000. The Board estimated that 
from the record high of 64,400,000 
employed in September, the total 
dropped to 63,100,000 in November. 
In January 1944 unemployment bene- 
fits were 20.1 percent over those paid 
out for December 1943. January em- 
ployment in the country was down 
1,700,000 as compared with Decem- 
ber 1943. 

The Post- War Economic Advisory 
Council of Chicago in October 1943 
warned the businessmen of this area 
that thousands of industries will find 
themselves with unfinished contracts 
and huge investments at the end of 
the war; that unless immediate reim- 
bursement is provided for them, many 
will have to go into bankruptcy. Na- 
turally, if that happens, the employes 
go into bankruptcy with their em- 
ployers. Phillip Harrington, Chicago 
Commissioner of Subways and Super- 
Highways, predicted on February 9, 



1944, that there would be some 800,- 
000 Chicagoans left jobless when the 
war ends. 

'Straight From The Horse's Mouth' 

Henry R. Luce, editor of Life Mag- 
azine, June 3, 1940, in that magazine, 
said: 

What I am willing to fight for 
is, of course, America, but not 
America as a geologic mass; not 
for its mountains and plains and 
rivers, greatly though I love 
them and much though they have 
concerned me. The America I 
want to fight for is the America 
of freedom and justice, the 
America which has stood 
throughout the world for the 
hopes of progress in the demo- 
cratic way of life, and for faith 
in the ultimate brotherhood of 
man. 

Mr. Luce's America is the Ameri- 
ca of less than 3 million people. The 
other 130 million have their America; 
the America of mountains, plains, 
forests, rivers and streams — without 
sufficient purchasing power to pur- 
chase freedom and justice. 

Perhaps that is what the Nation 
meant when it said on April 4, 1942: 

Our war production drive is 
making the country increasingly 
conscious that it has the in- 
dustrial capacity for a system 
of abundance; and a postwar 
depression could easily cause 
millions of 'technology conscious' 
imemployed, cynical about de- 
mocracy and the four freedoms, 
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to consider TECHNOCRACY a 
solution. Perhaps Scott is pre- 
paring for that day when he tells 
people that they cannot wear 
freedom, cannot eat justice and 
cannot ride in liberty. 

While most Americans are eagerly 
looking forward to full employment 
and a high standard of living after 
the war, some of the commentators 
in our 'free press' long ago have made 
it very clear what business thinks 
about that kind of 'looking forward.' 
As early as January 23, 1940, Haney 
in the Los Angeles Evening Journal 
said: 

Some recent testimony before 
the Monopoly Committee at 
Washington . . . was that the 
objective of cooperation within 
a particular business should be 
the continuation of employment, 
keeping mills and factories run- 
ning. It is about as communistic 
a doctrine as any Karl Marx ever 
propounded. If acted upon, il 
would put a company out of 
business so fast that the ticker 
tape could not take care of the 
rush to sell its stock. Any time a 
business is run to keep its mills 
running, it becomes meaningless. 
Any concern which has as its 
objective the giving of employ- 
ment is likely to do just that 
'give it.' It would not be busi- 
ness. 

That expired hope of the 'pro- 
gressive Republicans' Wendell Will- 
kie, way back in 1940, August 29th, 
to be exact, said: 

It is said that if men are to be 



conscripted, wealth must be con- 
scripted. If this statement is 
taken literally ... I cannot un- 
derstand what we are undertak- 
ing to defend. 

John F. Fennelly, Investment 
Banker, on November 4, 1943, stated : 
Full employment would be in- 
compatible with the free enter- 
prise system which carried with 
it the right to a normal float of 
unemployed. (Italics ours) . 
Banker's Magazine of London 
makes it even more concrete, for it 
states that 'workers of the future will 
require fears of unemployment and 
poverty to ensure the necessary drive 
in this world of . . . competition.' 

From a U. S. Naval Hospital, New 
River, N. C, comes a letter from a 
sailor, which voices the thought and 
concern of most Americans, at least 
approximately 98 percent of us: 
One of the things nearest and 
dearest to any service man is 
whether or not postwar employ- 
ment will be handled as it should. 
After the last war we received 
only promises — unfulfilled. These 
you cannot eat nor can your 
family. 

While 98 percent of us are con- 
cerned with Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear in the postwar 
era, and consider that to be what 
we are fighting for, the 2 percent, 
the operators of the Price System, 
who are its beneficiaries now and 
expect to be its beneficiaries then, 
leave us not long in doubt as to their 
contempt for any such achievement. 
Frederick C. Crawford, President of 
the National Association of Manu- 
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facturers, in December 1943 describ- 
ed the Four Freedoms as negative 
and fit only for men in jail, and called 
upon business to take over postwar 
leadership. Said Crawford : 

The planners have asked us to 
drop freedom of opportunity in 
the material world and substitute 
two negative freedoms — freedom 
from fear and freedom from 
want. The Very expressions im- 
ply statism, that the state or 
somebody will do something for 
us, organize our lives. Only a 
man in jail can enjoy llie Four 
Freedoms. 

And McClure's National WliirJgip,, 
for December 13, 1943, made it very 
clear what tbey thougbt about all 
these promises of Freedom from 
Want and Freedom from Fear, for 
they said: 

Men who meet payrolls are 
strong for the public's getting 
down to earth and abandoning 
the dream that after the war 
there will be a job for everyone 
able and willing to work. If this 
will-o-the-wisp idea persists and 
private enterprise is later un- 
able to deliver, "disillusioned 
laborers will think that a solemn 
promise has been broken. Every 
soapbox demagogue in the coun- 
try will blame big business. Vic- 
tory plant bosses have boundless 
confidence that they can raise 
postbellum productivity to around 
a third above former peacetime 
levels. But they warn that 100% 
employment and full factory 
capacity are as yet unattainable 
. . . that objective is not only 



beyond reach but is also socially 
undesirable. The management 
group suspects left-wing econom- 
ists of deliberately fostering the 
chimera that everyone will be 
kept busy, in the desire to see 
business fail to make good and 
the government step in with so- 
cialistic schemes. 

The final plea to face facts and 
reality is made by Paul G. Hoffman, 
President of Studebaker Corporation, 
who at the National Association of 
Manufacturers Congress of Industry 
in New York City on December 10, 
1943, said: 

If all of us keep talking about 
jobs for all, 2 or 3 million people 
may accuse us some day of mak- 
ing promises we didn't keep. If 
full employment means a job for 
every man and woman who is 
willing and able to work, then it 
is not desirable or necessary in 
a fine functioning economy. Let's 
stop using the words 'full pro- 
duction, full employment, and 
jobs for all.' 

A Price System Cant 
Deliver the Goods 

The President of the Studebaker 
Corporation is quite correct in asking 
us to stop using the words 'full pro- 
duction, full employment and jobs 
for all' for we cannot expect to 
achieve those objectives under a Price 
System, geared to scarcity, not to 
abundance. 

In the midst of our war boom, the 
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pattern of Technocracy's social analy- 
sis is beginning to reappear to the 
alarm of the upholders of the status 
quo. Where, asks an Associated Press 
writer, can we sell 90,000 planes a 
year in peace? How can we keep 
63,000,000 people employed? How 
can we keep the national income up 
to $155 billion a year? Echo an- 
swers, How? 

There are some of our leaders who 
do see the trend of events, who are 
aware 'of the physical factors enter- 
ing into the picture of guaranteeing 
Freedom from Want and Freedom 
from Fear. 

Millard W. Rice, National Service 
Director, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, on February 24th made the 
startling estimate that only about 20 
percent of our returning war veterans 
will be reinstated in their former jobs. 
In support of his belief lliat 80 per- 
cent of discharged veterans will have 
to find new jobs, Rice broke up thai 
percentage this way: Five percent of 
the dischargees had no jobs at the 
time they were inducted or volunteer- 
ed; 25 percent came from jobs 
previously occupied by other service 
men; 25 percent will find jobs 
'abolished by business failures, 
changes and technological develop- 
ment,' and another 25 "percent will 
fail to apply within 40 days after 
their discharge for reinstatement to 
their former jobs. 

R. I. Ingalls, Sr., Chairman of the 
Ingalls Iron Works Company of 
Birmingham, Ala., on March 13th in 
an interview with a newspaper cor- 
respondent, stated that: T do not 
think there will promptly be a job 



for everybody.' He added one other 
worry to those already facing us, 
namely, that 'the matter of man- 
agement's cutting its overhead will 
not be one of choice, but of neces- 
sity . . . and this cutting of overhead 
will call for dismissal of a great many 
good and loyal employes which can- 
not be prevented.' 

Do these statements sound like a 
guarantee of Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear? 

James L. Palmer, the first vice- 
president of Marshall Field & Co., at 
a luncheon in Chicago on January 7, 
1944, stated that: 'Business cannot 
single-handed successfully carry out 
postwar plans for an employment goal 
of 55,000,000.' He further said: 'The 
philosophy of scarcity must be 
abandoned in postwar thinking.' Mr. 
Palmer warned his audience that it is 
a fallacy for business to presume that 
the free enterprise system will be con- 
tinued in this country after the war 
simply because it has distinguished 
itself dining the conflict. 'Industry 
lias by no means proved its ability to 
do a similarly incredible job of pro- 
ducing in peace lime in genuinely 
free and competitive conditions,' he 
said, stating that the real test is yet 
to come and it will be a 'colossal' one. 

One of the so-called 'Bureaucrats' 
however, strikes the keynote which 
will guarantee freedom from want 
and freedom from fear to all Ameri- 
cans. Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator, Federal Works Agen- 
cy, in an address at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on January 18, 
1944, stated that the postwar read- 
justment threatened a national crisis 
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involving possibly one-half of the 
population and representing a na- 
tional responsibility which must be 
treated as such. Maj. Fleming as- 
serted that the demobilization of 11,- 
000,000 men in the Armed services 
and at least 15,000,000 men and 
women engaged in war work may 
bring an economic, social and politi- 
cal crisis of dimensions never before 
faced in peacetime, and he urged 
that the government MUST make 
sure that planning is done, and 
DONE IN TIME. 

There's Only One Guarantee 

Sooner or later the war must stop. 
To date not one single person, agency 
or corporation has had the courage 
to make the affirmative statement that 
this Continent is facing inevitable 
social change and that we must pre- 
pare for it; not fight it. All postwar 
planning up to now has as its prime 
purpose the preservation of the status 
quo. Only one organization, TECH- 
NOCRACY INC., has recognized that 
social change is inevitable. Technoc- 
racy Inc. has no postwar plan be- 
cause Technocracy itself is a perman- 
nent plan for America. Technocracy's 
design for Total Conscription of Men, 
Machines, Materiel and Money, with 
National Service from All and Prof- 
its to None is the only program which 
is measured to the sweeping changes 
which have already taken place. Total 
Conscription means exactly what the 
two words imply, TOTAL, or the en- 
tire, conscription of ALL, which does 
not mean labor alone, but also ma- 
chines, materiel and money. This 



is the opposite of fascism whereun- 
der men and women alone are con- 
scripted for the benefit of wealth and 
privilege. 

Total Conscription would guaran- 
tee an orderly transition from war 
to peace, and all Americans would, 
during that period, have Freedom 
from Want and Fear, because the de- 
sign provides for abundance. The 
design of Total Conscription could 
be installed by the Congress of the 
United States, and constitutionally by 
our Commander-in-Chief, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; in fact, the plan could 
be installed overnight under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and the 
laws of the land. 

Americans must become aware of 
the need for such a program; the 
only plan which could assure all of 
us those freedoms we most ardently 
desire ; and they must use their rights 
as citizens to bring it before their 
Government. The pressure of phy- 
sical events has already made Total 
Conscription necessary, and an in- 
formed public will DEMAND and 
ACHIEVE its adoption. 



'When the present war ends, every 
country that has been involved in it 
will be faced by an economic disloca- 
tion so severe as to bring an immedi- 
ate danger of widespread destitution. 
This common danger, if not handled 
wisely, will cause many more deaths 
than are being caused by enemy ac- 
tion.' Fortune December 1943 (italics 
ours) . 
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THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF PRIVATE COMMERCIAL 
EXPANSION IN THE CONTINENTAL US AS COMPARED 
WITH THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC OPERATIONS. 

@ — CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 
I — COMMERCIAL . . 



DATA FROM ENGINE E R/NG NEWS RECORD OCT. 7, 194 3 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE S342- / 
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The 'Revolt' of Professor Fishwiggle 

Botany and Hie National Debt 
by Lilly Yngve 



Scene: Any College Class Room 

iTS it clear to everyone,' said the 
professor in Botany, 'that a 
fungus is a one-cell plant? As a 
matter of fact, it is one of the simplest 
forms in the vegetable kingdom. Can 
one of you give me an example of 
plants classified as Fungi?' 

'Coirrect, Thompson, yeast is a 
fungus, and it multiplies rapidly when 
placed in a favorable medium. There 
are approximately 250,000 fungi. 
Name a few more varieties.' 

Thompson : 'Mildews, smuts, rusts, 
molds and our National Debt.' 

Professor: 'Did I hear you say 
National Debt? This is certainly no 
time for levity.' 

Thompson: 'I'm serious, and I'm 
willing to prove that our National 
Debt can be classified as a Fungus.' 

Professor: 'My dear students, be- 
fore we recommend Thompson for 
a padded cell, we will give him an 
opportunity to explain his biological 
phenomenon; after all there is such 
a thing as investigation before con- 
demnation. Proceed!' 

Thompson: 'In 1835 our nation 
was practically free from indebted- 
ness and owed only $33,513.05, which 
is close to nothing; we will call it 
zero. Like the fungus which ldcks 
chlorophyl, and consequently cannot 
manufacture its own food but must 



subsist on either living plants or ani- 
mals (called parasites) or on dead 
or decaying things (saprophytic 
fungi) our National Debt depends on 
living bodies (homo sapiens) and 
on decaying things such as the Price 
System for its existence and growth.' 

Professor : 'Just what do you mean 
by a Price System.' 

Thompson: 'Any social system 
whatsoever that effects its distrib- 
ution of goods and services by means 
of a system of trade or commerce 
based on commodity valuation and 
employing any form of debt tokens, 
or money, constitutes a Price System.' 

Professor: 'How can you speak 
of the Price System, which our fore- 
fathers have handed down to us and 
which has served this nation for hun- 
dreds of years, as a decaying thing?' 

Thompson: 'When the white men 
landed on this Continent of natural 
abundance, they brought with them 
their European concept of a scarcity 
economy. That is a system which 
places a high value on commodities 
which are scarce, thus putting a big 
price tag on them, and a low tag if 
that same commodity can be pro- 
duced in quantity. 

'From the earliest stages of civil- 
ization and up to the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, our almost purely 
agrarian population was engaged in 
national drudgery. That was the time 
when father built his own house, shod 
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his own horses, was his own tanner, 
mason and farmer and did everything 
the hard way, and the time when 
mother spun the flax and dipped the 
candles, stitched the clothes, milked 
the cows, carried the water from the 
well, scrubbed the floors, and knew 
very well, indeed, that woman's place 
was to stand by the stove and give 
birth to children. Well, during this 
time of hand tools and hand methods, 
which backward people of today are 
looking "forward" to, the Price Sys- 
tem was equal to meet the simple 
needs of the population. Besides that, 
there was no other system available. 

'Before the birth of technology, 
circa, anno Domini 1840, the National 
Debt remained at the degree of zero. 

'Coming back to the saprophitic 
Fungus, we know that it requires a 
favorable medium in order to grow. 
The Mexican War and the War of 
Secession provided a favorable me- 
dium for our National Debt, causing 
an increase from $33,513.05 to $2,- 
755,764,000, in 1866. 

'At the entry of the First World 
War, April 1917, the United States 
had a debt of $2,975,619,000. One 
year later we could chalk up $12,243,- 
629,000; and 1919 boosted the fig- 
ures to $25,482,034,000. This "debt 
spurt" was due to various taxes and 
the sale of Liberty and Victory Bonds, 
which was necessary in order to pay 
corporate enterprise for the great war 
expenditures. 

'1918 found the Price System suf- 
fering from a rare ailment, never be- 
fore encountered in social history, 
causing the men responsible for its 
well-being great anxiely. President 



Wilson and his administration (who 
were the guardians) called the cream 
of the intelligence nl ihc nation to- 
gether and formed the War Indus- 
tries Board. They studied ihe Price 
System's new disease from various 
angles, but were at a loss to account 
for its behavior which expressed itself 
by a great increase in production and 
a decrease in employment. 

'In 1919, however, a group of sci- 
entists, engineers and technicians, 
some of whom had been on tlx; War 
Industries Board earlier, look it upon 
themselves to find the "cause." The 
entire North American Continent he- 
came their laboratory. The Price 
System was laid on the table and 
thoroughly examined. It was weighed 
and found wanting. Fever charts 
were kept and the oscillations on those 
charts were alarming. Here was some- 
thing new in social pathology. 

'The scientists pointed out that the 
Price System was in a state of decay ; 
as a matter of fact, it was on its last 
leg. Blood transfusions in the form 
of subsidies, the plowing under of 
agricultural products, premature kill- 
ing of pigs, the birth of the WPA, 
NRA, CCC, etc., loans to Europe and 
installment buying kept the Price Sys- 
tem precariously hobbling along 
toward an - uncertain future, mort- 
gaged by ever higher and higher 
mountains of debt. 

'The National Debt thrived. Soma 
of the people paid taxes all of the 
time, and others paid taxes sonic of 
the time, and a few evaded laxes and 
served time. 

'Man-hours per unit wenl down and 
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total industrial man-hours declined, 
but production still soared because 
the wheels of industry rotated faster 
and faster. 

'Machines diminished in size and 
became more powerful and efficient, 
but were never allowed to run at full 
load capacity because that woidd flood 
the market, causing values to go 
down, prices to drop, homo sapiens 
to go out of business and on relief, 
and the National Debt to soar even 
higher. 

'We sought other markets in dis- 
tant lands for the products of our in- 
dustry. Wo quenched the thirst of 
their engines with our precious oil; 
we were very thrifty in gathering our 
scrap iron and sending it to Japan. 
Business must go on! Private Enter- 
prise must flourish! The Price Sys- 
tem must live!' 

Professor: 'I don't know what to 
say! This is very unusual but inter- 
esting. I agree with you, the National 
Debt is a fungus and when I look at 
my income tax I'm inclined, if pos- 
sible, to agree with you still more.' 

Thompson: 'If we continue to con- 
duct the present war with business 
methods, America will be bogged 
down under a debt that will sap the 
nation's blood stream down to the 
third and fourth generation. This 
blood stream will become thinner and 
thinner as Americans become more 
and more anemic. Every American 
will give up some of his purchasing 
power and reduce his standard of 
living. 

'Malnutrition and disease! Is that 
the heritage we will hand those babes 
of ours? The sword of Damocles in 



the form of the greatest continuous 
tax burden ever recorded in history; 
that's something for our youth to look 
forward to!' 

Professor: 'But we must pay taxes 
and buy Bonds to help win the war!' 

Thompson : 'Yes, in a Price System 
we must, but if we install Total Con- 
scription of Men, Machines, Materiel 
and Money, with National Service 
from All and Profits to None, the ex- 
isting debt can be frozen as it stands, 
thus eliminating the taxes of this gen- 
eration. By preventing any further 
debt creation, America will emerge 
free of a new war debt and of war 
laxation when the war is over. Then 
we can look forward to the arrival 
of the fittest of Americans yet un- 
born, instead of the pitiful survival 
of human beings chained to debt and 
chaos.' j 

Professor: 'How can this be ac- 
complished?' 

Thompson: 'We, the people of 
America, may exercise our preroga- 
tive as citizens in bringing the pro- 
gram of Total Conscription before 
our Government. It can be instituted 
constitutionally by the duly elected 
Congress, transmitting the required 
authority to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the nation, our President. Total 
Conscription can be installed under 
the provisions of the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. 

'Total Conscription is an all-inclu- 
sive design, which will win this war 
in the most efficient manner, with the 
least spilling of blood, with a mini- 
mum wastage of natural resources, 
and in the shortest possible time. 
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'Allow me to present you with this 
leaflet, Professor, containing the pro- 
gram of Total Conscription.' 

Professor: 'Thank you, indeed, 
Thompson. I shall read it to my col- 
leagues and I'm sure they will be very 



enthusiastic nlimil il. Class dismissed.' 
P.S. As a result nl his report and 

reading of I lie leaflet In llie faculty, 
the professor in Botany was warned 
to stick to his subject, ami Thompson 

was expelled from the university, 



Abundance in Opinions 



'LIBERAL is a word which has 
acquired many meanings. In the best 
sense of the word, a liberal is one 
who believes that human affairs can 
be controlled by enlightened reason; 
that truth is born out of discussion; 
that civil liberties are vital to democ- 
racy; that there is no justice where 
there is no kindness, and that the 
great ends of human life cannot be 
achieved except by appropriate 
means.' — Norman Thomas in The 
Progressive 2/14/44, (italics ours). 

If you wish to check up on the 
pathology in the above statement by 
Mr. Thomas read 'The Logic of 
Modern Physics' by P. W. Bridgman ; 
'The Tyranny of Words' by Stuart 
Chase; and 'Language in Action' by 
S. I. Hayakawa. A liberal is 'shell 
shocked' by modern civilization. His 
is a typical neurosis of the Power 
Age. He is neither a mug nor a 
wump, that is he is neither for nor 
against. He is not consistent or in- 
consistent. He is neither fish, flesh 
nor fowl but simply a poorly in- 
formed and badly maladjusted citizen 
suffering from a bleeding heart and 
a confused set of abstract mental 
symbols. 



Something new was added to Amei 
ica's forensic life last Saturday night, 
when a speaker at the Montparnasse 
Forum staged a debate with himself. 
For the first half-hour, he argued 
'pro' the topic, then paused for a glass 
of water and applause, resuming the 
second half-hour with a violent at- 
tack upon his previous views. — From 
Sydney J. Harris' column in Chicago 
Daily Neivs, March 2, 1944. 

To this we can only add what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote in his 
book The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, regarding what he called 'the 
hydrostatic paradox of controversy.' 
Don't you know what that 
means? Well I'll tell you. You 
know that if you had a bent tube, 
one arm of which was of the size 
of a pipe stem, and the other big 
enough to hold the ocean, water 
would stand at the same height in 
one as in the other. Controversy 
equalizes fools x and wise men in the 
same way — and the fools know il. 
Maybe that's why forums are pop- 
ular* 



One of the newest Diesel engines 
weighs only 1.8 pounds per horse- 
power. 
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Tree Enterprise 1 or Tree Technology 

Diagnosis and Prognosis 
by The Peripatetic Technocrat 
DIAGNOSIS 



'Free Enterprise' Means: 

Freedom to conduct a system of 
trade and commerce designed solely 
for the exchange of commodities, on 
the basis of scarcity determined 
values for a profit; without regard to 
distribution ; 

Freedom to exploit the natural re- 
sources of this Continent and its 
public collectively for all the private 
profit the traffic will bear ; 

Freedom to permit America's No. 1 
natural resource, the land, to be 
eroded and lost in the oceans by un- 
scientific agricultural practices, un- 
der-reforestation and over-logging; 

Freedom for all minority pressure 
groups to wage political and economic 
conflicts for preferential advantages 
at the cost of other minority groups 
and the general welfare of the whole; 

Freedom to maintain monopoly 
controls in order to hold up prices 
and enforce scarcity on the great 
majority; 

Freedom to bury patents, inven- 
tions and processes so that industry 
will not become too efficient; 

Fredom to permit criminal waste 
in industrial and agricultural opera- 
tions in order to increase profits; 

Freedom to manufacture shoddy 
goods so they will wear out faster 
and have to be replaced oftener; 



Freedom to permit special privi- 
leges to the favored few, while en- 
forcing social regimentation upon the 
great majority; 

Freedom to oppose every govern- 
mental measure intended to enlarge 
the common welfare, which might re- 
strict special privilege; 

Freedom to control the press by 
means of high capital investment bar- 
riers, plus fat advertising fees; 

Freedom to poison the wellsprings 
of public information by suppressing 
and distorting the real news and em- 
phasizing transitory and superficial 
happenings ; 

Freedom to carry on a conspiracy 
of silence against the design of a sci- 
entific social system that can produce 
and distribute abundance and secur- 
ity to all citizens and provide maxi- 
mum defense for this Continent; 

Freedom to control people's 
thoughts and condition their actions 
toward conformity with Price System 
interests by concealed propaganda 
called 'advertising'; 

Freedom to permit a host of sec- 
ondary social problems to run ram- 
pant because of unwillingness to solve 
the primary social problem from 
which they arise; 

Freedom to pull the strings behind 
mock political contests carried out 
periodically on 48 different fronts 
under that beautiful illusion called the 
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'two party system,' 'Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand 
doeth' ; 

Freedom to carry on business as 
usual and exact a greater profit than 
usual while the country is at war; 

Freedom to make cartel agreements 
with enemy nations even though such 
agreements endanger the security of 
the homeland; 

Freedom for some Americans to 
get rich on war wages, war profits 
and war racketeering while other 
Americans spill their blood in defense 
of their common country; 

Freedom for business to scheme 
and maneuver for favorable postwar 
positions while the war is still going 
on; 

Freedom to wage total, techno- 
logical war with inefficient, expensive 
Price System methods entailing a 



PROG 

Free Technology Means: 

Freedom to' realign the social struc- 
ture in conformity with physical laws, 
so that the industrial system will be 
geared to abundance and distribution 
on the basis of physical costs of pro- 
duction ; 

Freedom to guarantee economic 
security to all citizens from birth to 
death as a right of citizenship; 

Freedom to conserve the natural 
resources of this Continent and ad- 
vance the general welfare of its peo- 
ple collectively by all the means that 
science knows; 



high oosl in lives anil natural re- 
sources; 

Freedom to agitate for ihc nullifi- 
cation of (he basi(- law of llie I. mil in 
order to permit enactment of cIhnh 
legislation designed to conscripl men 
and women alone; inlo involuntary 
servitude to private maulers; 

Freedom to exempt wealth and 
privilege from effort and sacrifice OA 
the home front proportional lo thai 
undergone by the Armed Forces 
abroad; 

Freedom to create ever higher 
mountains of public debt for the soli- 
purpose of maintaining a system of 
private profit and privilege; and 

Freedom to propagate the appal- 
ling, asinine impertinence that 'FREE 
ENTERPRISE' means anything else 
except the clauses contained in this 
analysis. 



NOSIS 

Freedom to protect and enhance 
America's No. 1 resource, the land, 
by engineering with nature so as to 
restore dynamic equilibrium between 
croplands, forests, water flow and the 
underground water table; 

.Freedom to construct an all-Con- 
linental inland waterways system for 
low-cost transportation of bulk 
freight; and to build thousands of 
earth dams in order to control the 
run-off of water; 

Freedom lo build an all-Continental 
system of super-highways for rapid 
and safe transportation; 
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Freedom to modernize and re-gauge 
America's railroads to a width more 
compatible with their function than 
the traditional 'standard gauge' of 4 
feet inches, copied from the 

oxcart; 

Freedom to construct an all-Conti- 
nental integrated system of power 
dams, in order to take full advantage 
of America's great potential hydro- 
electric possibilities and save its non- 
replaceable resources of coal and oil 
as much as possible ; 

Freedom to construct an all-Conti- 
nental system of Iong-clistanco power 
transmission at exceedingly high volt- 
ages and low amperages, so that cheap 
power can be transmitted from its 
source to its point of use anywhere 
in North America; 

Freedom to construct adequate 
housing for all citizens which will be 
designed for the function it is to per- 
form and incorporate the best scien- 
tific principles of construction; 

Freedom for all women (half of 
America's citizens) from their age-old 
bondage as chattel slaves of their legal 
spouses, and placing them on an 
equal economic and social basis with 
men; 

Freedom for all children from the 
feudal suzerainty of ignorant parents 
who attempt to restrict them to their 
own narrow horizons; 

Freedom from the existence of mi- 
nority pressure groups by raising the 
general welfare of all citizens above 
the point where such social phe- 
nomena generate; 

Freedom for all citizens to have 
access to equal opportunity in the 



social order, regardless of race, reli- 
gion or color; 

Freedom to set up an educational 
system accessible to and compulsory 
for all citizens wherein everyone may 
acquire as complete and thorough an 
education as it is possible for him to 
absorb; 

Freedom to set up a public health 
system, utilizing every scientific 
modality known, compulsory and free 
to all citizens, wherein, periodically, 
every citizen may have a complete 
physical check-up, and treatment 
when necessary, so that every one 
can be as healthy in 'mind' and body 
as it is possible to be; 

Freedom to conduct all industrial 
and agricultural operations on tech- 
nological principles, in order to keep 
physical costs as low as possible, in- 
crease efficiency to the highest degree 
and eliminate as much toil as pos- 
sible ; 

Freedom to install a balanced load 
system of production and distribution 
to eliminate peak loads in traffic, rec- 
reation and shopping; 

Freedom to install an all-Conti- 
nental physical cost accounting sys- 
tem so that it will be known at all 
times what is being produced and 
consumed ; 

Freedom to resurrect all buried 
patents, inventions and processes and 
put them to work so that industry 
will reach its peak of efficiency ; 

Freedom to abolish all forms of 
waste in industrial and agricultural 
operations, in order to lower the costs 
of production and conserve natural 
resources; 
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Freedom to abolish the waste of 
human talent and ability by opening 
all avenues for its expression; 

Freedom to technofacture superior 
goods, so they will last as long as 
possible and not have to be replaced 
often ; 

Freedom to abolish special privi- 
leges to a favored few by creating a 
setup wherein voluntary acceptance of 
scientific controls will be acceptable 
to all; 

Freedom for each individual to be 
rewarded with social prestige and 
position commensurate with his so- 
cial accomplishments; 

Freedom to keep the wellsprings of 
public information untrammeled and 
uncontaminated, so that all citizens 
will be aware at all times of the occur- 
rence and meaning of physical events 
and trends in all parts of America and 
the world; 

Freedom to provide the best re- 
search and laboratory facilities to all 
citizens, wherein all ideas may be 
worked out, tested and translated into 
practical designs; 

Freedom for all Americans to par- 
ticipate equally in national service in 
time of war, unrestricted by economic 
pressures so that no citizens can get 
richer in any way while blood is being 
spilled in defense of the country; 

Freedom for all citizens to be guar- 
anteed favorable postwar positions by 
guaranteeing the postwar position of 
America as a whole; 

Freedom to wage total, techno- 
logical war with total, technological 
methods, ensuring a low cost in lives 
and natural resources; 

Freedom to build thousands of 



Flying Wing super-bombers willi 
which to blast America's fascist ene- 
mies, from American bases; 

Freedom to enact a new contract 
of citizenship as ihe basic law of the 
land, wherein class favoritism will lie 
outlawed and servitude lo private 
masters made impossible; 

Freedom to underwrite and guar- 
antee the potentially great concepts of 
freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom from fear and freedom 
from want so that they can at last 
emerge from their Price System 
chrysalis into actual existence in daily 
life; 

Freedom to eliminate public and 
private debt by using a medium of 
distribution which makes the creation 
of debt impossible; 

Freedom to provide the maximum 
defense for this Continent by building 
up its military, naval, aerial and coast 
defenses to unsurpassed strength and 
organizing them along technological 
lines according to their respective 
functions ; 

Freedom to liquidate pro-fascism at 
home as being Continental treason 
and contrary to the future destiny of 
America as a whole; and 

Freedom to install Total Conscrip- 
tion of Men, Machines, Materiel and 
Money, with National Service from 
All and Profits to None, in order to 
defeat America's fascist enemies 
abroad at the lowest cost in lives and 
resources, avert the perilous postwar 
period ahead, and provide a peaceful 
emergency transitional device lo reach 
the greater destiny of America, jusl 
beyond the horizon. 
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Three Musketeers of America 

War Gives Them New Technology 

by R. F. Noralis 



Canada-Mexico- U.S. A . 

f 1 1 HE three great national entities 
■*■ of the North American Continent 
can be rated roughly three ways, on 
the basis of area, population, and in- 
dustrial output. In each respect llicy 
differ. 

In numbers of human beings, the 
United States is first, but it is not 
generally realized that Mexico is sec- 
ond, with almost twice as much popu- 
lation as Canada. Industrially, of 
course, the U.S.A. leads, with Canada 
second and Mexico third. In size, 
Canada is greater than the U.S.A., 
with Mexico nearly as large as the 
difference between the first two. You 
may look up the actual figures; it is 
the ratio we point out. 

Canada's and Mexico's area have 
not changed as a result of the war, 
nor have their populations altered. 
Industrially both have received a his- 
toric technological impetus due to 
this technological war, and the 
strange thing, strange except to Tech- 
nocrats, is that the United States is 
actively helping out in this expansion, 
with engineers, with machinery, 
power and transportation, besides the 
military. To be sure, in none of these 
is the inter-operation as large as it 
could be were the interference-lines 
and dollar signs not in the way. 



Despite them, however, the change is 
something worth recording as a trend 
predicted by Technocracy for more 
than a decade. 

Mexico, even with Brazil's new 
330,000 ton Voha Redonda plant, re- 
mains the largest steel making coun- 
try in the hemisphere outside of 
Canada and the U.S.A. Its capacity 
ibis year is 600,000 tons. The Mexi- 
can pig iron capacity is 440,000 tons 
a year. (For comparison, U.S. steel 
capacity is 92 million tons a year, 
and Canada's 3% million tons.) 

The latest available data, not here- 
tofore added together, on electric 
power capacity (not output) for the 
North American Continental area 
places Mexico in third place, thus: 

U.S.A 50,000,000 kilowatts 

Canada 10,000,000 

Mexico 680,000 

Central America 215,380 
Guianas, Venezu- 1 

ela, Columbia. 65,300 



61,060,680 

In oil refining, the same ratio is 
found, with the United States' capac- 
ity nearly 5,000,000 barrels per day 
to Mexico's 103,000. 

Shades of Maxmillian, a 100-octane . 
gasoline plant is being built in Mex- 
ico, by the government. 

A count was made last year during 
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a four month period, and it was found 
that 159 new industrial organizations 
were registered with Mexican officials. 
They included 13 metal producing 
firms, 15 metal processors, 20 food 
manufacturers, 18 textile mills, 18 
sawmills and other industries, includ- 
ing tile, glass and insulating material. 

As for that invisible interference 
line, the requirements of technology 
are hammering it down more quickly 
than ever before. Mexico is shipping 
between 10 and 15 million barrels of 
oil annually to this country to help 
out with our shortages. We are using 
a minimum of 525,000 tons of Mex- 
ican copper, lead and zinc yearly, 
which Pedro mines but could not use 
at present. 

Late in 1942 a bridge was com- 
pleted across the Suchiate River at 
Mexico's southern border, tying Guat- 
emala and El Salvador railroads to 
Mexican, U. S. and Canadian tracks. 
The time-technology strategy involved 
in this is noted in a press dispatch, 
which stated the link 'opened an all- 
rail, submarine-proof route between 
Central America's rubber, sugar, 
coffee, bananas, and other tropical 
products within four days of the 
United States border.' 



'Canada recently took a step to- 
ward closed Hemisphere ties when 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King de- 
clared against greater unity with the 
British Commonwealth. Economic- 
ally, Canada is so close to the U. S., 
and, through a growing chain of lega- 
tions and trade delegations, to Latin 
America, that it needs a wider market 
than the British Empire to maintain 



A total of 65,500 Mexican farm 
workers crossed the border last year 
to help in our food growing prob- 
lem. In this cormeelion, Modern. In- 
dustry magazine, referring to unlive 
Mexicans in their own capital city, 
states that 'workers wlio speak Eng- 
lish command higher pay.' And wliy 
not? 

The productivity of U. S. textile 
workers is 250 percent greater than 
that of Mexican workers (55 percent 
of the population south of the border 
is still illiterate) ; only 7 percent of 
Mexico's homes have piped water and 
sewage service; 660 of Mexico's Na- 
tional Railway locomotives are be- 
tween 25 and 60 years old which 
means that a daily average of over 
175 are in the repair shop (compared 
to the U. S. average of ? ? percent) . 
Such are some of the highlights of 
the need Mexico has for technology. 

Even the land has troubles with its 
prevailing Price System. One small 
but not insignificant example, noted 
by Modern Industry, was when 'In 
four days of September . . . the price 
of tomatoes in Mexico City doubled.' 

Next issue Canada's new technol- 
ogy will be outlined similarly. 



full output in the post-war period.'- — 
U. S. News 2/18/44 



The Westinghouse Co. has a ma- 
chine designed by Dr. Earl A. Gul- 
bransen which will weigh oxide films 
or rust to the degree of a single layer 
of atoms, weighing about 15 bil- 
lionths of an ounce. 
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From The Cam era* s Eyeview 

The Old Civilization vs The New 
What Price Opinion? 

I F you ask the average man to point out the difference between mankind's way 
' of living 7000 years ago and today he is likely to snort: 'Thev weren't civilized 
7000 years ago.' If you ask him what he means by civilized he's almost sure to 
say: 'Any "dope" knows that.' If you demand a better definition he'll refer you 
to the dictionary. That ends it as far as he is concerned. 

Nevertheless, dictionary definitions are, like all other definitions, simply arbitrary 
agreements among men. They often serve to conceal lack of understanding by of- 
fering verbal substitutes for other terms. Webster tells us that to 'civilize' means 
to 'reclaim from savagery; educate; refine; humanize.' Civilization is defined as the 
'relative advancement of culture' in respect to these ideas. By a little digging 
beneath the surface we find that all this means precisely nothing, since there 
are no absolute standards of education, refinement or humanity, as yet. 

So we begin our quest for the difference between mankind's way of living 7000 
years ago and today from the happy hunting grounds of opinion, where one man's 
ideas can grow as tall as another's and there is room for all. However, if we stay 
in these lush fields we'll never get anywhere with our query. The cli- 
mate of opinion is too agreeable to the ego. So, let's venture forth to the dry land 
of facts. Precise knowledge, like the shamrock of Ireland, grows nowhere else. 

Civilization is not a collection of sentiments or an ideology. It's a way of living. 
Basically, it is the means whereby men get their living from their environment: plus 
the institutions which have developed to regulate their co-habitation. This definition 
is not a verbal substitute for another word but an explanation in terms of physical 
and social meaning. It is also a fact, since it is the close agreement of a series of 
observations of the same phenomenon. Anyone who cares to make a study can check 
up on it. 

7000 Years Ago And Today 

From remote' antiquity down to about 200 years ago the means whereby men got 
their living from their environment changed but little. The chief source of power 
available with which to do work was the human body. Consequently, no more could 
be produced than was possible with the total energy of the working population. The 
domestication of plants and animals extended man's control over his environment. 
But, by and large, that control was meager for thousands of years. It was a hand to 
mouth existence for the great majority; with special privileges for the favored few. 
Civilization became stabilized at a low order of magnitude of operations, in a state of 
ever present natural scarcity. This socially static state endured until the 18th Cen- 
tury. During this long period the institutions developed to regulate society became 
fixed and frozen in folklore and tradition. 

To be sure there were changes in political states, in philosophic and moral con- 
cepts and in titles to the means of production, from time to time. But these changes 
were superficial involving only changes in systems of thought and not in the funda- 
mental means whereby men lived. The order of magnitude of operations remain- 
ed the same. Whether mankind made any progress in education, refinement or 
humanity during the Age of Scarcity is a moot question. 

Science and its stalwart son technology are reshaping civilization. They are literally 
creating a new culture within the shell of the old. The old civilization of toil and 
scarcity is passing away before our very eyes. With it will go all the value prestige 
and phony orchids of culture that sprang from its dung heaps of scarcity. The new 
culture of the Power Age is coming in, impelled by the resistless processes of 
technology. With it will come abundance and equal opportunity for all. Then tech- 
nology will be released from the control of Price System interference and obscurant- 
ism. It will be set free to perform its prodigies in that 'new world acoming.' And 
its greatest prodigy of all will be the inevitable demonstration that freedom of 
technology is the foundation of all other freedoms. 
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Wide World Photn 



Laying a pipe line to carry the oil ot Iraq to ports on the Mediterranean. The source of power used 
here is human labor. There are about 24 men at work on this job, totalling a little more than two 
horsepower of energy. Notice the small pipe, the shallow trench, the hand tools and the obvious air of 
human toil. The low order of magnitude of operations shown here is normal to most of the world out- 
side America. The problems involved here can be solved with a 'Heave Ho!' and a couple of grunts. 




Photo: Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co 

In this scene there are only half as many men but a lot of machinery. The prime movers shown 
total hundreds of horsepower of energy. The ditch is wider and deeper than in the first picture; and the 
pipe is twice as large. Notice the tractor driver taking it easy and the general absence of human toil 
Yet here is a dynamic scene depicting a high order of magnitude of operations; power, speed, efficiency 
Problems here can only be solved by following the design of the job and the mechanisms employed. 




Photo: Courtesy General Motors Corporation 

This huge multiple tool drills hundreds of holes simultaneously in the heavy armor plate of war tank 
transmissions. Absolute precision prevails here. Every hole MUST be in the right place. It's amazing how 
quickly these hundreds of holes arc drilled, once the job is all set to go. Think, how long and arduous 
this task would bo if each hole had to be drilled separately, by hand. Operations like this can't be done 
by guess and by gosh. They must conform to the technological principles involved. 




Official OWI Photo by Hotlcm 

Here is a new industry for war. Fitting and painting 36 foot wooden ramp boats at a southern ship- 
yard. These carriers are built of prefabricated sections. The completed boats are launched by a crane. 
They arc used tor making beach landings of men and equipment. Amphibious warfare in the Pacific, with 
its island hopping and by-passing, requires equipment never made before. Necessities of the job dictate 
the material needed. Modern wars are waged with the tools of technology. 




Official U. S. Navy Photo 

Part of the joint U. S. Canadian force which attacked Kiska in overwhelming strength. At the time it 
was not known that the Japs had already evacuated the island. Landing barges travel in pairs so that 
in the event of mishap one can rescue the men aboard the other. Landing on a hostile beach is one of 
the most hazardous military assignments. Barges and men are perfect targets for enemy fire from the 
shore. Yet it is the best method of attack possible under Price System methods of waging war. 




Official U. S. Navy Photo 

A landing party hits the beach. Soldiers stride off the barge onto the rocky shores of Kiska island. Carry- 
ing full packs they are prepared to make the beach head secure. The best equipment the Price System 
can furnish is not good enough for these men. Every island between here and Tokio which has to be taken 
should first be blasted to hell by squadrons of Flying Wing bombers, each Wing carrying 50 tons of 
bombs. Why not set technology free and wage war at the lowest cost? 




Techphoto by ACS R.D. 8141 

No picture story of the old and the new in America would be complete unless it showed some of the activi- 
ties of Technocracy Sections. Here is a lineup of Technocracy Gray cars at Cleveland, Ohio. Technocracy 
is the only social movement on this continent that predicts the form of the New America to come, from 
the facts presently at hand. At the same time Technocracy portends disaster for this Continent unless these 
facts are recognized. Impending social change parades its causes before. 




Techphoto by R.D. 12353-1 



Like a wild fire on her vast prairies Technocracy is spreading across western Canada. Here is a Sunday 
afternoon Study Class at Edmonton, Alberta. This class is operated specifically for service men and is 
increasing in size each week. The Edmonton Section operates 10 Study Classes, 2 being held in the morn- 
ing hours to accommodate swing shift workers. Literature is available at the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross 
Library and the Navy-Army-Wings Club. Technocracy is an all-Continental, American movement. 
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Photo: Courtesy A.T. & I Ofl 

In the next two pictures we again look at the old vs the new way of doing things. Here is an outiWio 
plant lineman battling the weather to keep the wires open. Floods, fires and Winter storms aro u 
constant menace to overhead telephone communication. These conditions made preparedness a honll 
in the Boll system. Men like the one shown and the engineers behind them have done a functional |oll 

In II., ... f r ...l v.-. ■<>.-»'.. ni nnarnllnnc rnrnMUMrntlnii ii n vital artorv of social life. 




Photo: Courtesy A.T. & T. Co. 

But, here comes the new way of doing a functional job in the communication field. This is a plow- 
train burying the new 1600 mile long telephone cable which reaches from Omaha, Nebraska to Sacramento, 
California. This link completes all-cable telephone facilities from coast to coast. Neither snow, ice, ttoot 

nor flood can cause the dire message to go out: 'The wires are down between here and .' The wire* 

arc buried safe in mother earth. We wonder what the outside plant lineman is doing now? 




I'hiilo: Cmitli^v ll< tlih h< in Htm>l (lit 

Hero It lomothing else new in America. As technological methods tu'iuim- mmr iplm it will Imm imtx 

Wary to enroll more and more Americans into the orbit of technology. Thono un train ml ( >- •>- 

<inn \ and whites without discrimination, arc being taught the fundamental ithy.iml i i-i. ul Intlu In 

ft Is a clan in electricity. Once conditioned to the scientific approach to IndllltrTal pfObt trill WM\ 




Icarus flew too near the Sun, the wax of his wings melted and he was drowned in the sea. So goes the 
Greek myth. Not so with the-.e B 17 bombers ol the U. S. Army's 8th Air Force. Caught in the rays of 
the sub-stratosphere - un more than 16,000 teet above the North Sea the camera transfixed them on film. 
The weird cloud formation shown beneath seems like the frozen surface of a dead world. The Flying For- 
tress is a good plane, but the Flying Wing will fly 5 times as tar and carry 5 times more bombs. 




U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 

In the steaming jungles of the tropics; on the broad expanse of the Pacific; in Europe; and in the bleak 
Arctic American soldiers carry the colorful symbol of their motherland. In the midst of a driving snowfall 
in Iceland the Stars and Stripes waves in blending harmony with the slanting storm. Sergt. Lewis H. Zerbc 
stands in front of the color guard to receive the Legion of Merit Medal from Lieut. Gen. William S. Key, 
Commanding General, U. S. Army Forces in Iceland. 



Photo: Courtesy Look Magazine 

Hum ii another part of our land still in the making. Young America salutes the flag. This is the tradi- 

American salute. It was used on this Continent by the Indians before the white men arrived. His- 

lory Ihow. no trace of it in the old world. Technocracy Inc. was the first organization to initiate and carry 
„„ „ ,,m,,,aiqn against the outstretched right arm fasc.st-type salute which had been introduced into 
American schools fay native fascists. Fascism is contrary to the destiny of America. 



Case of the Disinherited Farmer 



Soil, Science and Society 
by Pvt. Arland R. Meade 



'Agricultural economics is, in effect, the study of how to make farm 
products scarce, just as ordinary economics is the study of how to 
keep everything else scarce.' Agro-technology is not interested in 
scarcity but in applying science and technological methods to agri- 
culture so as to produce more on less land with less labor. 
The two following articles are related to each other. The first one 
shows the trend in agriculture as it is developing today. The second 
was written five years ago. It is interesting to note how the earlier 
statements are working out. There's no doubt about it — John Farmer 
has a tough row to hoe if he tries to resist modern technological 
methods down on the farm. 



Wouldn't Grandfather Be Surprised? 

r I ^HE size of American stomachs is 
* little, if any, different from those 
of 35 years ago. American malnu- 
trition is more a problem of selection 
and procurement of desirable foods 
than a lack of volume itself. The 
American adult seldom consumes 
more than 1500 pounds of food 
per year. (Prairie Farmer, January 
1941.) In spite of the present boom- 
i tig-births war period, the general 
rate of population increase is losing 
momentum, and a relatively static 
population is North America's most 
probable state for the near future. 
So what? 

So the market for agricultural 
products as food is quite inelastic; 
we might get by on a little less, and 
we will never eat a great deal more. 
Foi 1 lie predictable future there is no 
likelihood of an appreciable increase 



in market for products of the farm. 

Is that significant? It is, when the 
following facts are known and under- 
stood. 

Between 1909 and 1942, farm pro- 
duction increased 54 percent and out- 
put per worker increased 80 percent. 
During the same period farm employ- 
ment dropped 15 percent. (Produc- 
tivity in Agriculture, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, November 1943.) 

It is very significant that 37 per- 
cent of the increase in output per 
worker came in only the latter 7 years, 
and the remaining 43 percent in the 
previous 28 years. The efficiency of 
output, in brief, increased almost as 
much in the last 7 years as in tin- 
previous 28. This acceleration of effi- 
ciency is continuing at the same lime 
the rate of population increase, is fall- 
ing off. 

One need not draw conclusions 
wholly from general statistics, how 
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ever, conclusive though they are. A 
'field trip' to witness specific ex- 
amples of what goes into these statis- 
tics is revealing. 

Exhibit A: Al Jongeneel in the 
Sacramento Valley of California used 
his own ingenuity, plus scrap metal, 
and made 'Jongeneel's Beet Jalopy' 
which does the work of 10 men in 
digging, topping and loading. Other 
farm-machinery 'Handy Andies' have 
made similar equipment, which has 
proved so effective that the United 
States Sugar Beet Association, farm 
machinery manufacturers, and agri- 
cultural colleges ate cooperating in 
research to further mechanize ihc 
American sugar beet industry to' 
make it more efficient. Ohvionsly, il 
will not be made more efficient by 
using more bent-hack laborers, but 
by using fewer. 

Exhibit B: Broilers were formerly 
a poultry sideline. Now broilers are 
grown as a principal industry and by 
factory methods. For instance, from 
the Delmarva Peninsula — a finger of 
land made up of bits of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia — come some 
20,000,000 broilers every 14 weeks — * 
and not a chicken farm or a loose 
feather in sight. The largest broiler 
producer in the region sends 1,000,- 
000 birds to market annually. Some- 
thing to crow about? 

Exhibit C: In spite of the with- 
drawal of the ablest physical beings 
from the farms for military duty, 
1943 saw the greatest volume of food 
production of all time in America — 
more production with less human 
labor. (U.S.D.A. as reported by AP) 

Exhibit D: Mr. U. F. Leubben of 



Omaha, Nebraska, has invented a 
rotary hay baler that makes a heavy 
job for several men into a one-man- 
plus-machine job. His machine scoops 
the hay from the ground, rolls it into 
a cylindrical bale, ties it and throws 
it out — all automatically. Compare 
this to hand methods. Technologically, 
haying has been 50 years behind the 
times. (Mechanix Illustrated, Febru- 
ary 1944) 

Exhibit E: An Associated Press re- 
lease stated that West Virginia dairy- 
men were rapidly installing milking 
machines to take the places of men 
gone to war. West Virginia is not a 
major dairy state, but that the same 
trend prevails all over the country is 
proved by the wartime increase in 
milk production in spite of a de- 
crease in manpower. It is reported as 
11.7 percent higher in 1942 than in 
1939, and still going higher. 

Exhibit F: At the Clowes Dairy 
near Stockton, California, one man 
handles the milking of 210 cows (few 
farmers milk more than 10 cows per 
day by hand per man, and the aver- 
age is still much lower in hand-milked 
herds) . Three other men are used in 
washing and other preparatory work 
for the milking. Therefore, with this 
flowline system, each man is at least 
500 percent more efficient than the 
best of hand milkers. (Information 
from G. E. Gordon, University of 
California Dairy Specialist, in Coun- 
try Gentleman, September, 1943.) 
So-o Boss! 

Farming today is falling into line 
with our scientific age. It can do 
nothing else. 
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To Produce More, Farm Less 

Hand in hand with mechanization 
;md increased use of power is scien- 
tific development of the biological as- 
pects of agricultural crops. Consider 
corn, that basic and indigenous Amer- 
ican crop. Corn has responded 
abundantly to the process of hybrid- 
ization. Hybrid corn produces up to 
35 percent more grain per acre than 
I lie standard 'pure' strains. The pro- 
duction of hybrid seed corn requires 
specialized seed farms to produce the 
weed each year, for seed saved from 
B hybrid crop will not repeat the 
high production. 

Hybrid corn will produce all our 
requirements with fewer acres and, 
therefore, with many fewer hours of 
labor and less destruction of our 
soil. In addition, the specialized 
nature of hybrid seed-corn growing 
tends to bring more specialization and 
greater need for over-all cooperation 
in corn growing, putting old man 
'Uugged Individualism' down for an- 
other count. 

The U.S.D.A. reported late in 1943 
that hybrid corn occupied 52 percent 
of our land. That is a big start but 
there is still as far to go. Improved 
soil culture, fertilizer utilization, ero- 
sion control and so on are all coming 
Into the picture to make more pro- 
duction on fewer acres. 

Recently, plant breeders of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering in coopera- 
tion willi state experiment stations 
have developed 'Hybrid 13.' 'Hybrid 



13' has unusually strong anchor roots, 
and is reasonably resistant to leaf 
blights, to stalk and root rots and Lo 
lodging. The work goes on; research 
is dynamic. 

The biologists know ihcy are in a 
world of machines. More than 2. r > 
years ago the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and several Great Plains 
state experiment stations stalled de- 
veloping types of grain sorghums 
adapted to cutting with the combine 
harvester. In 1943 more than 3,000,- 
000 acres of machine-type, disease- 
resistant grain sorghums were grown. 
Agricultural science is on its way lo 
eliminate man-hours at the same time 
it produces an abundance on a greatly 
restricted area. 

There are great long-range advan- 
tages in the fact that we can cut out- 
crop acreage and still eat abundantly. 
The further development of agricul- 
tural science, along with scientific 
Continental planning in industry, 
transportation, urban location and 
other factors important to the way of 
living in North America, will permit 
us to produce our needs on the mosl 
suitable land only, leaving the rest 
for reforestation, vast Continental 
playgrounds or for other purposes 
advantageous to the people of North 
America. 

Scientific developments help reduce 
crop acreage indirectly by culling 
down losses of prodece already 
grown. Harvesting and shipping are 
improved by knowledge senl from 
Uncle Sam's 300 weather stations. 

A scientific; coordination of Ion- 
casts on weather, other liarvc.nl con- 
ditions, shipping conditions, eon- 
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sumption needs at specific times and 
places and other factors makes pos- 
sible the distribution of foodstuffs at 
peak efficiency, with the minimum of 
wastage of course. 

There is rudimentary coordination 
now, and when we follow the trend 
to its conclusion in a real job of all- 
American coordination, the savings 
will cut the use of man-hours all the 
way from the farm to the city home. 
New war-developed processes of dehy- 
dration and compression will cut han- 
dling, hauling and storage expendi- 
tures still further. 

Whichever way we turn, we find 
the same relentless struggle going on 
between the inefficient old-habit 
methods and the efficient methods of 
machinery and extraneous energy. 
The victory is 'in the bag' for ex- 
traneous energy, and a machine using 
some of that energy made the bag. 

The TJ.S.D.A. announces that food 
production in 1943 was 131 percent 
of the 4-year period from 1935 to 
1939 — all this with a reduction of 
manpower and while still far, far 
short of possible scientific develop- 
ment. The potential of America for 
real abundance can readily be seen as 
soon as we let science take the load 
from bended backs. 

Scientific planning on an all-out 
Continental basis can bring about a 
level of living in North America that 
will make pikers of all past Utopian 
dreamers. 

Like Driving With the Brakes On 

But there is an interference control 
acting to prevent abundance for 
America: the stifling control by Price 



System methods. The rules of the 
Price system are so deeply fixed in 
the brains of prominent Americans 
that even at the same time that they 
see this potential abundance they still 
maintain a belief that this Price Sys- 
tem interference is a necessary evil — 
yes, sometimes prominent Americans 
even admit the crippling disadvan- 
tages of the Price System. 

Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated: 'Besides the enormous quan- 
tities of munitions and food going 
overseas, we are also producing more 
clothing, books, and food for home 
consumption than before the war. . . . 
Farmers are concerned with what will 
happen to their markets after the war 
spending begins to decline. ... If 
heavy unemployment comes to city 
workers, there just is no way farmers 
can be prosperous. . . .' (U.S.D.A. 
Clip Sheet, February 6, 1944) 

Note those last few words, ' . . . 
there just is no way farmers can be 
prosperous.' This doleful and defeat- 
ist statement is based on a knowledge 
of that interference mechanism known 
as money. It is the economic inter- 
pretation. 

Will the American people, facing 
abundance beyond their dreams, with 
plenty of leisure time for its enjoy- 
ment, let the manipulations of the 
Price System force them back into 
breadlines and a WPA? 

When in a land of abundance the 
best in 'Economic brains' says, 'There 
is no way,' the best of such brains 
are no damned good for America. 
Then it is time we replaced them with 
the brains of technologists and 
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loientists — and time that we replaced 
1 1 ii' strangling mechanism of the Price 
System with a system based on scien- 



tific methods that will permit America 
to reach its natural destiny of abund- 
ance, health and pence. 



Resh aping Agriculture 

by O. W. Willcox, Ph.D. 

Reviewed by W. D. Ellwyn (12349-1) 
Reprinted from Technocracy Digest, Vancouver, B. C. — April, 1939 



6T> ESHAPING AGRICULTURE' is 
listed as reference material in 
the Technocracy Study Course, and 
like all factual works, strongly sup- 
ports the findings of Technocracy's 
analysis of our present social order. 

In the latter part of the book, how- 
ever, the author unfortunately departs 
from the factual, and futilely attempts 
to outline a social-economic system in 
vvliich the Price. System is retained. 
The basic weaknesses of the plan are 
obvious and we recommend only the 
first six chapters of the book. 

Dr. Willcox shows that due to many 
causes the population of Occidental 
countries no longer increases at the 
former rate and that it is reasonable 
to suppose that the same trend will 
gradually affect all other countries. 
We have no assurance of a continu- 
ous increase in world requirements of 
foodstuffs, although many present 
populations have not enough. 

Increased production is no longer 
due to the opening up of new areas, 
hut instead to the increasing applica- 
tion of more intensive methods. 
Greater yields, due to scientific agri- 
culture, the combination of fertilizer, 



mechanical devices and irrigation, 
more than make up for the cessation 
of area expansion. Continued in- 
crease in the use of scientific methods 
will displace millions now on farms, 
and will replace scarcity with abund- 
ance, to exclusion of price, of course. 

The best present methods applied 
to the best land would leave unused 
four-fifths of our farm lands; and 
therefore no longer self-supporting 
four-fifths of our farm population. 

A new social order, which the 
author foresees as overdue, will have 
to take into consideration modern dis- 
coveries with regard to the potential- 
ities of scientific farming. The con- 
slant development of new varieties, 
with greater growing power, or as it 
is termed, 'quantity of life,' makes 
possible vastly increased yields from 
the same soil conditions, with no 
extra labor cost, except the haulage of 
the more abundant crop. 

The principles that govern the yield 
of crops are carefully explained, also 
that most important discovery I he 
method of determining the maximum 
productivity of land. The siynid 
cance of the terms, 'soil fullness,' 
'Baule units,' 'Law of diminishing in 
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elements,' 'perultimate yield,' and the 
'formula 318/N' are all shown, as 
well as the methods by which these 
factors have been measured and ap- 
plied. These clearly point out the 
futility of reducing acreage to limit 
production, when with known meth- 
ods more could be grown on one acre 
than is usually produced on ten. 
Wheat has been raised under actual 
field conditions to yield 117 bushels 
per acre; barley 122; oals 183; 
potatoes 789; corn 174; and rye 54. 
Most of these results are far below 
the possible set by the 'formula 
318/N.' Almost all our crop yields 
average below 10 percent of potential 
capacities. 

The total crop, yield of the U.S.A. 
of the eight major staples could be 
grown on less land than is now under 
cultivation in the State of Kansas. 
Forty million acres could produce 
that which was grown on 241 million 
acres in 1930, and less than two mil- 
lion people could do the work now 
done by nearly eight million. If the 
trend towards higher production per 
land-unit and man-unit continues, we 
must be prepared for further increase 
in Price System wreckage among 
farmers. 

As an example of what could be 
done by the use of the most scientific 
methods, Dr. Willcox shows that the 
seven million people of New York 
City could be fed by an area no larger 
than that of the city itself, and only 
one person in a thousand would be 
engaged in the production. An area 
equal to one-sixth of that now farmed 
in Illinois could be made to feed the 



entire 125 million people in the 
U.S.A. 

The author states: 'We have the 
mines, the machinery, the land, the 
agrotypes and the scientific knowl- 
edge; we have the technical processes 
and the man-power for cramming 
every home full of the comforts and 
necessities which every human would 
gradually receive and enjoy, yet the 
wheels of production run slow. In- 
stead of consuming more, we work 
less and tighten our belts.' 

Another quotation which will win 
the respect of every Technocrat: 'In- 
stead of waiting for the present edi- 
fice to crash down on the heads of the 
occupants, a great deal of social tribu- 
lation might be avoided by proceed- 
ing at once to clear the ground and 
make way for the new agrobiologic 
age, which brings to mankind no un- 
certain promise of a vast new endow- 
ment of comfort and security. The 
new agrobiologic age, and our adoles- 
cent machine age both carry the same 
ominous threat of further economic 
and social disintegration if left in the 
clutch of laissez-faire, but if duly 
tamed, the overflowing cumulative 
treasures of both will lie in our 
hands.' 

This book is full of Technocratic 
implications and should be read by 
every Technocrat. Some are inclined 
to become accustomed to consider 
technological displacement as some- 
thing that has to do strictly with mills 
and factories. But here is another 
side of the picture, which shows a 
possible displacement up to 80 per- 
cent of those engaged in our greatest 
field of employment. 
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The Turtle Will Catch Up Yet 

Technocracy Predictions and Proposals Recently in the News 

by Publications Division 8741-1 



1. 

iTJUBLIC Majority Favors at Least 
1 Year of Compulsory Military 
Training.'— Gallup Poll, 11/17/43. 

'Draft Youth After War, Plea of 
Lt. Gen. Drum.'— 12/6/43. 

'Compulsory military training . . . 
for all able-bodied males between the 
ages of 18 and 21 . . . endorsed today 
l>y Secretary of Navy Frank Knox.' — 
1/17/44. 

TECHNOCRACY PROPOSED IN 
JULY, 1940: 'The Government of 
the United States sha.ll immediately 
institute a three-year compulsory 
Continental defense Training for 
both males and females beginning 
at 18 years of age and terminating 
at 21.' 

2. 

Total lend-lease aid through Au- 
gust,- 1943, amounted to flS 1 /! billion 
dollars, since inception of the pro- 
gram in October 1941. 

TECHNOCRACY PROPOSED IN 
JULY 1940: 'We, as a nation, 
should be frank enough to take 
over the French, British, Dutch, 
and Danish possessions of North 
America in payment of their past 
war debt and for an acknowledged 
purchase price of 15 billion dollars 
Worth of American . . . munitions 
of war that would be supplied to 
them by the productive facilities 
of lli is country.' 



3. 

'Free U.S. -Canada Trade Urged by 
Ambassador. Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 
19, 1944 (UP). The removal of 
trade barriers between Canada and 
the U.S. . . . was urged here last nigh I 
by Ray Atherton, U. S. ambassador 
to the Dominion.' 

TECHNOCRACY PROPOSED 
MARCH 18, 1941: 'Technocracy 
proposes that the United States and 
Canada abolish all tariff barriers 
at their common boundary line.' 

4. 

'Defoe is now building 1,700-ton 
Navy destroyer-escort ships — the larg- 
est warships ever launched on the 
Great Lakes. Through its unique 'roll- 
over' process, Defoe is able to de- 
liver twice the production per man- 
hour. . . .' — Advertisement of Defoe 
Shipbuilding Co., 1/23/44. 

TECHNOCRACY PROPOSED IN 
DECEMBER 1942: 'Boats Built 
Upside Down! This is another ad- 
vanced construction process which 
was foreseen and urged by Tech- 
nocracy.' 

5. 

'34,000-Mile National Road System 
Asked in Special Presidential Mes- 
sage;' — January 12, 1944, 
TECHNOCRACY PROPOSED IN 
OCTOBER 1940: 'Technocracy 
proposes a Continents] highway 
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system. . . .' (Described in en- 
gineering and geographical outline 
in the A-20 issue of Technocracy 
magazine. 

6. 

Illinois State Bank report, compar- 
ing 1933 with 1943: 

1933 1943 

Number of 

Banks 616 484 

Loans $300,000,000 $ 295,000,000 

Capital 

Structure ...$134,000,000 $ 133,000,000 

Deposits $627,000,000 $2,000,000,000 

Government 

Bonds $184,000,000 $1,000,000,000 

TECHNOCRACY PREDICTED UN 
DECEMBER 1938: 'The banks are 
keeping up the farce of private, 
banking. They dare not let the 
public learn of the actual facts for 
fear of the loss of public "con- 
fidence." ' 

The above figures of the Illinois 
State Auditor show that the number 
of banks in business, their total loans 
and their capital structure have all 
declined, while deposits, on which 
they must pay interest, and Govern- 
ment bonds, on which the rate of re- 
turn is at an all-time low (as a result 
of credit abundance) are both way 
above 1933. The banks are in a much 
worse condition than in 1933, but 
only the bankers know it. 



Among the few points brought up 
in attempted opposition to Technoc- 
racy's Total Conscription program is 
the one that it would vastly expand 
and complicate the administration of 
the war and home fronts, especially in 
Washington. 

Apparently Howard Scott's state- 



ment in Technocracy magazine, A-21 
(Nov. 1941) was overlooked: 

The present system of con- 
tracts, purchases, transportation 
and invoice payments of our de- 
fense program is daily becoming 
a more hideous mess. . . . Every 
contractor of army and navy . . . 
proceeds to purchase on individ- 
ual purchase orders for each spe- 
cific contract. 

Individual corporate purchas- 
ing will have to be abolished and 
substituted (in Total Conscrip- 
tion) by mass government pur- 
chasing reduced to the simple 
formula : that every purchase or- 
der is for the 30-day operation- 
output of mine, factory, or oper- 
ating unit. 

Figures have just been released on 
the actual number of purchase orders 
with which the Price System's busi- 
ness-as-usual waste of manpower and 
paper is slowing up only one of our 
production items — planes. A single 
four-engine bomber cannot be built 
under control of private enterprise 
without 10,000 individual purchase or- 
ders. Add to these 10,000 orders, the 
accompanying bills of lading, in- 
voices, etc. and multiply by the thou- 
sand of these bombers that our fac- 
tories turn out a month and you see 
at once how 'streamlined' 'all-out' 
and 'efficient' business is in wartime 
America. 

Incidentally, a single fighter plane 
uses up 3-4,000 of those Price System 
purchase orders . . . and we produce 
8,000 smaller war planes monthly. 
(Wayne Parrish, Liberty Magazine, 
January 15, 1944.) 
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Illustrating the difference between 
the political and the scientific ap- 
proach to problems Howard Vincent 
O'Brien in his daily column 'All 
Things Considered' in the Chicago 
Daily News for July 27, 1943, wrote 
the following: 

'To Mr. Armstrong (Edwin H. 
Armstrong, inventor of the regenera- 
tive circuit, superheterodyne circuit 
and frequency modulation) I am in- 
ilchled for another illustration of the 
(inference in approach between the 
politician and the scientist. 

'In the early days of the telephone, 
when parallel lines were strung too 
dose together, there were induced 
currents which caused "cross talk." 



'The political remedy was .simple 

pass a law limiting the distance !><• 

tween wires. 

The scientist went at the mailer dif 
ferently — and produced llie coaxial 
cable, on which more than 400 niiniil 
taneous conversations can lie em 
ried. — ' 

'after citing another example wherein 
in political attempts were made lo 
solve the interference caused by the 
spark gap method of ship-to-shoic 
radio transmission which was later 
eliminated by the radio tube Mr. 
O'Brien quotes the historian Buckle. 
'The best things legislators do is to 
repeal the laws passed by their prede- 
cessors.' 



Price System Fame 



There was only a line or two in 
most dailies when Dion Geraldine, a 
great engineer, died at Detroit during 
I lie first week of January 1944. 

Geraldine was superintendent of 
c i instruction at the World Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. He 
was also one of Chicago's early city 
engineers and over a long career had 
many outstanding accomplishments to 
his credit. One of his assistants dur- 
ing llie construction of Chicago's first 
World fair was named O'Banion. Some 
years later O'Banion named one of 
his sons Dion, in honor of his former 
boss. 

Unring the bootleg era, when Chi- 
i ii go's gang wars made the front page 
nil over the world, Dion O'Banion 
became a noted figure in the gang 



world. He operated from a flower 
store on the near north side. One 
day two unknown men walked in and 
greeted O'Banion effusively. Each of 
them extended a hand in greeting. 
O'Banion extended both of his hands. 
With both of O'Banion's hands thus 
engaged in friendly clasp, the un- 
knowns proceeded to pump him full 
of lead. 

Dion O'Banion, the noted figure of 
the underworld, enjoyed a lavish fu- 
neral which was attended by cily al- 
dermen and everybody who was any- 
body at the time. 

Dion Geraldine, the great engineer, 
died unheralded except for a few 
measly lines in a few daily paper* of 
America's 'free press.' 

Such is Price System fame! 
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A Primer of Technocracy 

by Education Division, 8741-1 
AMERICA ON THE GO! 



This is the third in a series of articles on some of the elementary 
principles of Technocracy. The first appeared in the January-February 
issue and dealt with the fundamental role that energy plays in 
human life. The second appeared in the March-April issue, and gave 
a brief review of the period between Columbus' rediscovery of Amer- 
ica in 1492 and the beginning of the industrial revolution. Back 
issues are still available. 



When a Snowball Starts Rolling 

TT'OR throe hundred years America 
had been going through a period 
of colonization and exploration. 
When the industrial revolution began 
in England, America was all ready to 
go. And, it has been on the go ever 
since. The opening stage of the in- 
dustrial revolution began in Europe, 
but was advanced concurrently in 
America. The rise of America has 
been synchronous with the renascence 
of scientific knowledge and civiliza- 
tion in the western world and the rise 
of the industrial revolution. 

The first phase of this radical 
change in the means whereby men 
lived was characterized by the steam 
engine, blast furnace, rolling mill, 
power loom, factory system, iron 
plow, reaper, seed drill and the cotton 
gin. These were primary develop- 
ments. Of all the inventions re- 
corded during this opening period, 
by far the great majority were de- 
veloped by amateurs, that is, with 



non-laboratory techniques, by non- 
professional scientists. Science was 
also in its early stages, and not well- 
organized as a body of knowledge. 
This first stage of industrial develop- 
ment continued apace in Europe and 
America. 

Thomas Jefferson said once that it 
would take a thousand years to settle 
up the Louisiana Purchase. But 
America had potentialities undreamed 
of then and nowhere near realization 
even • today. One invention of the 
opening of the industrial revolution, 
which was a forecast of things to 
come in America, was the develop- 
ment by Eli Whitney in 1798 of ma- 
chine tools and dies for the manufac- 
ture of interchangeable parts in 
turning out rifles on a Government 
contract. This gifted and courageous 
American was the father of mass pro- 
duction, which today is a cornerstone 
of American civilization. 

The American Civil War, which 
began 84 years after the Liberty Bell 
rang out, and James Watt introduced 
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his steam engine, marked the opening 
(if the second phase of the industrial 
i evolution. This began in America. 
Allhough still a brand new nation, 
America was expanding rapidly. This 
Hccond period was characterized by 
ihe extensive building of railroads, 
the development of telegraph, tele- 
phones, turbines, internal combustion 
motors, vulcanization of rubber, the 
gang plow, binder, separator, tractor, 
artificial fertilization, irrigation pro- 
jects, and the homesteading of the 
West. Less than 100 years after Jef- 
ferson had uttered his erroneous 
opinion, the entire United States had 
been settled. This second period was 
the golden age of the American Price 
System, for its entrepreneurs at least. 

The Western frontier, that great 
safety valve of the American Price 
System, was wiped out by 1900. 
America then moved onward into 
the third phase of the industrial revo- 
[ution, while the rest of the world 
lagged behind in the first and second. 
This difference in industrial develop- 
ment between America and the rest 
of I he world was determined by the 
Unequal distribution of the world's 
natural resources. The possession of 
Utable physical wealth is a prerequi- 
lite lo industrialization, and America 
Inis ihe lion's share of the world's 
natural wealth. How else could a 
young, new land forge ahead of more 
lolidly established cultures so rapidly? 

Ktitvr, ihe Poiver Age 

This present stage in America is 
tlliukcd by mass production of inter- 
i linugcable parts, electrification of in- 



dustry, technological processes, auto- 
matic mechanisms, and ihe photo- 
electric cell, making possible large- 
scale operations in the development of 

automobiles, aviation, ihipbuildlngi 
radio, television, ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys, light metals, plasties, 
synthetics and war materiel. In addi 
tion, there is rural electrification, 
mechanization of fanning, hydro- 
ponics and agrobiology. Altnosl 100 
percent of all the energy used mh 
power in the American industrial 
structure is derived from sources out- 
side the human body, such as coal, 
oil, gas, wind, and falling water. In 
other words, our entire civilization 
today and the means whereby we live 
and produce goods and services is de- 
rived directly from, and almost com- 
pletely dependent upon, the con- 
version of free, natural energy 
into power and work; together wilh 
the technological methods associated 
therewith. 

Energy and technology are the two 
ever present and basic factors of 
social life which can be traced all 
through the long progression of man- 
kind from its simple beginning lo tin- 
latest, startling invention of today. 
The higher development of this trend 
in America, as compared to the rest 
of the world, dictates that the age of 
human toil is past on this Continent. 
This constitutes the core of the Amer- 
ican social problem today. 

One Way Street 

Although the new world of America 
had created a new and advanced lech 
nological system of production, it re- 
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tained most of the social institutions 
and all of the distributive system of 
its previous age of human toil and 
scarcity. These institutions, relics of 
the long age of scarcity, had been im- 
ported from Europe and were super- 
imposed upon the underlying system 
of production of physical wealth in 
America. Technology and industry, 
responding to the advance of science, 
expanded and became more complex 
from one stage to the next. The social 
structure, however, remained static. 
In the adoption of the American con- 
stitution, early in the industrial revo- 
lution, this social structure became a 
vested institution. 

In the preamble to the Constitution, 
it states that the document is adopted 
to accomplish six objectives. These 
are: Form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fense, secure the blessings of liberty, 
and promote the general welfare. 
Many articles and sections of the Con- 
stitution are devoted to methods of 
realizing the first five of these objec- 
tives. The last and most important 
one of all, the general welfare, is men- 
tioned only once. That is in Article 
I, Section VIII, and no provisions 
are made for realizing it. By 'gen- 
eral welfare' we mean mental and 
physical status as a whole and income 
of goods and services. This little 
item has always been considered to 



be an incidental by-product of a 
well-fed and well-protected business 
system. 

The uncontrolled application of sci- 
entific knowledge to the means 
whereby men live has created a pro- 
found repercussion upon our super- 
imposed, static social system. There 
is an irreconcilable conflict of inter- 
ests involved between an advancing, 
dynamic science, and the vested inter- 
ests of static social institutions. 
America has come a long way since 
1776. This was possible because a 
virgin continental area, rich in re- 
sources and stored energy, permitted 
great expansion. Now, in obedience 
to the laws of dynamic equilibrium 
of that continental area, America has 
reached the peak of its growth curve 
under the Price System. Where do 
we go from here? 

If we assume that the paramount 
concern of science and society both 
is the general welfare of the human 
components involved, our course be-, 
comes clear. America and science 
both contain a wealth of promise, but 
so far have yielded little, except a 
change of taskmasters for the great 
majority. Consequently, before we 
can carry our inquiry to its logical 
conclusion, we must have a closer 
look at the nature of science and de- 
termine how it functions and for 
whom. 

Next issue: What Is Science? 



The Army Signal Corps now has a 
radio weather station about the size 
of a small trunk that will broadcast 
reports on temperature, humidity and 



barometric pressure every few hours 
for three months when buried on the 
shore of an enemy country. Science 
Digest November 1943. 
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Technocracy and Your Trade 

The Coal Miner 

by Organization Division 8741-1 



How Green Was My Valley 

f N 1912 the average American coal 
miner dug 2% tons per 10-hour 
day, but by 1942, working about 7 
1 1 ours, he or his son was able to mine 
. r >.2 tons a day. How come? Was the 
1 942 miner that much stronger ? Not 
if you read the coal trade magazines' 
ads of loading machines and mechan- 
ical cutters and note the capacities 
proudly proclaimed per hour. Like 
I lie nation's railroads, the coal mines 
reached their all-time employment 
peak (around 800,000 men) a score 
of years ago. Yet last year the bitu- 
minous mines produced more coal 
(590 million tons) than any year in 
U. S. history, with only 415,000 men, 
100,000 less than in 1940. 

In 1918 a total of 615,000 miners 
were employed in bituminous mines, 
Mid they produced 579 million tons. 
Last year the 200,000 fewer miners 
dug out just 10 million tons more 
llian were mined back in 1918! 

Mechanization in the mines was in- 
creasing before World War II began. 
Furthermore, in the past three years 
purchases of loading machines by the 
mine managements have increased 
.'!()() percent. Will this be used after 
I he war? 

(ii anted that one owner took a mil- 
lion dollars worth of machines out of 
his West Virginia mines back in the 



last depression, what were the icmI of 
them doing? Buying more machinm, 

Here are some interesting high- 
lights from the history of American 
coal mining technology : 

In 1890 only 4 percent of bituml 
nous coal was cut by machines; by 
1940 the percentage had increased l<> 
over 90 percent. 

Machine loading was not intro- 
duced until just before 1925, and the 
coal loaded into underground I t ucks 
by these machines amounted to only 
2 percent that year. In 1940, a com- 
paratively short time of only 15 yearn, 
this had increased to 25 percent. I.umI 
year it jumped to 42 percent. llcrc'tt 
a good example of what technology 
does to man-hours, for in 1940 there 
were only 440,000 coal miners on 
the job, to mine nearly 460 million 
tons. 

In 1937, F. G. Tryon, well-known 
coal statistician, stated that: 'At a 
wage rate of 80 cents an hour, saving* 
with the large mobile (loading) inn - 
chines that completely eliminate hand 
shoveling are claimed in the order of 
15 to 55 cents a ton.' As coal wan 
then selling at under $2 a ton nl I he 
mine, the advantage, to the mine mini 
agement, of buying new machines WU 
quite obvious. 

It still is. The fastest loading unltl 
now on the market have a maximum 
capacity up to 10 tons per minute, 
although the average machine dtllvtfi 
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around 4 tons per minute. Did you 
ever try shoveling coal? 

Back in 1934 only 534 of these 
machines were in use in American 
coal mines, but by 1942 a total of 
2,315 were installed. Last year 234 
more were bought, an increase in one 
year of more than one-tenth of the 
equipment in use the year before! 

Exit — The Mucker 

'For the industry as a whole, the 
new machinery, therefore, is just get- 
ting under way. That it is destined 
to spread very widely is shown by the 
fact that in some districts the great 
bulk of the output is already mechan- 
ized. In 1935, 90 percent of the 
Wyoming production was mechani- 
cally loaded, 62 percent of the In- 
diana production, and 56 percent of 
the Illinois production. 

'Some light on the possible rate of 
increase (in mechanical loading) is 
thrown by the past record of the in- 
troduction of the cutting machine. 
. . . The first 10 years of the loading 
machine have followed a course much 
like that of its predecessor. It is well 
to remember, however, that the cut- 
ting machine had to make its way 
in an industry which was just begin- 
ning to use electric power. The load- 
ing machine enters at a time when 
primary haulage is already electrified 
in all but the smaller mines, making 
the task of bringing power to the face 
comparatively easy. The loader may 
therefore spread more rapidly than 
did the cutter. 



'The rate at which the mechaniza- 
tion of loading can go on within a 
given area depends partly on the wage 
rate. The districts of the West where 
mechanical loading has now become 
general were marked by relatively 
high wage rates, and conversely the 
districts where wage rates were low, 
found little incentive to mechanize. 
With the recovery in wage rates which 
began in October 1933, sales of equip- 
ment have multiplied and numerous 
companies in the East and South that 
formerly saw no advantage in me- 
chanical loading are now installing 
machinery. In 1936 more machines 
(were) sold in West Virginia than in 
any other State. 

'Mechanical loading underground 
has also stimulated changes in the 
work of preparation on the surface. 
. . . The tonnage of bituminous 
mechanically cleaned has increased 
from 3.8 percent of the total output in 
1906 to 12.3 percent in 1935, and 
further extension is assured. . . . 

'The mechanical changes under way 
in the bituminous coal mines consti- 
tute a major technical development. 
Mechanical cleaning yields a better 
and more uniform product, mechan- 
ical loading reduces the cost. 

'The substitution of power for 
human muscle reaches its maximum 
in strip or open-cut mining. In 
limited areas where the coal seam 
lies close to the surface, the overlying 
dirt or rock may be removed with 
power shovels and the coal loaded 
into cars or trucks, usually with 
smaller shovels of the same type. The 
use of open-cut methods is expanding, 
both in coal and in certain branches 
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(if metal mining. The lines of tech- 
nical advance have included the appli- 
cation of caterpillar mounts, replace- 
ment of steam by electric power, 
development of machine methods of 
hI lifting the tracks on which the coal 
or ore cars enter and leave the pit, 
or even elimination of the tracks by 
use of motor trucks. But the most 
important change has been the simple 
evolution in the size, power, and 
range of the shovel. Capacity of the 
dipper of the largest shovels has in- 
creased from a maximum of about 
4 cubic yards in 1914 to 32 cubic 
yards, and the physical limits have 
not yet been reached. These enormous 
machines can handle not only dirt 
but sometimes beds of limestone and 
shale and permit the removal of 50 
feet of overburden to recover a 5-foot 
seam of coal. 

'The immediate outlook points to 
further expansion of stripping as 
opposed to underground mining, 
lliough the long-run outlook is for 
exhaustion of the areas which can 
lie worked by stripping. As the thick- 
ness of the overburden to be handled 
increases, the costs of stripping 
mount, and ultimately expansion of 
stripping will be checkmated by the 
competition of underground methods. 
. . . The rise of open-cut mining 
poses an obvious problem of tech- 
nologic unemployment. Only a half 
or a third as much labor as in under- 
ground mining may be required, and 
where conditions are especially favor- 
able the method provides the cheapest 
fuel and metal thus far attained. 

'Overshadowing other social effects 



is the possible influence upon the 
mine workers. The short-run effect is 
to inject an element of technologic 
unemployment in an industry where 
other factors have already reduced 
the number of jobs. The decline of 
247,000 in the number of men em- 
ployed at bituminous coal mines since 
1923 is due chiefly to other causes 
to the liquidation of surplus capac- 
ity created by the war and to changes 
in demand associated with fuel effi- 
ciency, oil and gas competition, and 
the depression of general business. 
The best steam-electric plants are gen- 
erating, at present, a kilowatt-hour on 
less than 1 pound of coal as compared 
with an average of 3% pounds in 
1918, 5 pounds in 1900 and about 10 
pounds of coal in 1880. 

'The loading machinery likewise 
affects the kind of worker needed. 
Certain of the old skills are no longer 
required though familiarity with the 
customs and the dangers of life un- 
derground remains essential. The 
machines put a premium on quick 
reaction time, adaptability, intelli- 
gence, mechanical knowledge, and 
ability to work under supervision. 
They favor younger men and I lie pros- 
pect of working up to machine jobs 
tends to attract youths with better 
education who formerly had no in- 
terest in the mines. Older men with- 
out machine experience are handi- 
capped and it is possible that the 
young men now recruited for service 
with the machines may be superan- 
nuated at an earlier age than pre- 
vailed under hand loading.' From 
National Resources Committee, Tech- 
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nological Trends and National Policy. 

There are still too many coal miners 
doing hand labor. But it won't be for 
long. If you want to be a coal miner, 
you'd better go over to Europe after 



the war. We are going to use tech- 
nology here. And why not? No 
human being was ever born for the 
purpose of digging coal by the sweat 
of his brow! 



There's A Rainy Day Coming 



'The nation looked at this paradox 
last week: Although the Department 
of Labor revealed that 1,106,000 
fewer persons in the United States 
were working at non-agricultural jobs 
during January than a month earlier 
(37,229,000 in January; 38,335,000 
in December) , pleas were being 
made for personnel to man the rail- 
roads, to mine coal, and to take on 
jobs in other specialized fields. The 
layoff rate was the highest for any 
month since July 1942, new hiring 
lowest since 1941. Some sections 
were crying for additional labor. 
(Chicago, for example, was classified 
as an acute labor-shortage area be- 
cause of a claimed shortage of 47,000 
workers.) But other communities 
were bedeviled by unemployment. 

'At least one thing seemed clear 
enough: Sen. Harry Truman was 
right when he predicted nearly two 
months ago that many communities 
would face increasing labor surpluses. 
And in his committee's annual report 
last week Senator Truman said that 
even more unemployment may be ex- 
pected. The reason: It will not be 
long before the volume of war con- 
tract cancellations will exceed new 
orders.' Newsweek, March 13, 1944. 



In 1939 before the war boom 
started there was about 8 billion dol- 
lars in cash in circulation in the U. S. 
The increase since that time has been 
nearly 200 percent. The total now is 
about 21 billion, an increase of al- 
most 5 billion dollars in the last year. 

In 1918 there were 29,000 banks in 
the U. S. In 1929 their number had 
declined to 25,500 and by 1943 there 
were less than 15,000. Here is an- 
other case of a rising production 
curve and a declining man-hours per 
unit and total man hours curve to- 
gether with a lesser number of estab- 
lishments. Can it be that technology 
is invading the debt certificate racket? 

Another feature of this current cur- 
rency expansion is puzzling. In 1939 
the volume of large denomination cur- 
rency, bills over $50, was 2 billion 
dollars. At the end of 1943 it had 
risen to almost 6 billion. It is re- 
ported that about 2 billion dollars of 
this increase was in $100 bills. This 
is a convenient denomination to stick 
away in a safe deposit box for a 
rainy day. 

Does this hoarding indicate a lack 
of confidence now; or confidence that 
there will be a lack in the near future? 
Will some well informed reader 
kindly enlighten us? 'Honest Money' 
fans save your postage stamps. 
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Technology Marches On 

Smaller and Faster 
by Research Division 8741-1 



He Just Keeps Rolling Along 

r rMlE subtitle of this series has been 
no more evident in a long time 
I ban a new General Electric motor, 
now being mass produced. The aver- 
age 3 h.p. electric motor weighs about 
105 pounds and turns at 1,800 revo- 
lutions per minute. You find them in 
your washing machine or refrigerator. 

Drilling and grinding holes in soft 
metal with a 1/32-inch drill could not 
be done with this average electric 
motor, for power is not the only thing 
that must be considered. Technolo- 
gists realize that a change in scalar 
quantities changes the factors of a 
in oblem, and when it became neces- 
Miry to design a power-driven tool 
cnpable of precision operations in 
ultra-small dimensions, they had to 
i-liange the quantities other than 
power, such as speed. 

The new motor, developing the 
mime amount of power (3 h.p.), de- 
livers for the purpose not 1,800 
r.p.m.'s but 120,000 r.p.m.'s. Equally 
unique is the fact that in order to 
transmit 3 horsepower at the rate of 
B,000 revolutions per second, to the 
tool-driving shaft, the motor has to be 
built smaller than the 3 h.p. motor, 
lUch as in the average American 
household. It weighs only 7 pounds. 



The significance of ihis to Ainni 
ica's social and technological prub 
lems is that all new machines operate 
at faster speeds, weigh Iohh, or hike 
up less area. In most cases nil liner 
result. In any case the result is 
greater efficiency. In this the m l 
effect is greater productivity per inn 
chine and less factory floor space. 
These are two of America's basic 
trends, stepped up by war production, 
which conflict with the Price System'* 
need for taxes and for purchasing 
power. 

A Detroit plant has installed an 
automatic inspection machine which 
examines as many as 17,000 aviation 
engine castings in 24 hours. The de- 
vice contains two 12 foot steel tower*, 
containing giant X-ray tubes which 
are focused on a 40-foot long con- 
veyor. Castings are carried along by 
the conveyor and given the 'once- 
over' automatically for cracks ami 
other defects. Each film has a mini 
ber corresponding to the number on 
each casting, so that defective purls 
can be identified immediately. The 
entire unit can be operated by from 
one to eight men. 

'To give you some idea of whul 
aeronautical engineers have been ac- 
complishing — the 2,200 h.p. nireooled 
Wright Cyclone engine, once ruled nl 
575 h.p., now (1) pack* as much 
power as a good sized freight I mo 
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tive, yet weighs no more than the iron 
horse's wheels, takes up less space 
than there is in the cab; (2) contains 
a cooling area in its intricately de- 
signed fins of nearly 600 sq. ft. — 
greater than the area of two bowling 
alleys.' Modern Industry, January 
15, 1944. 

Riveting Machine Will Slaughter Jobs 
'A machine that will drive from 
36,000 to 75,000 rivets an hour has 
been adopted by the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, at Burbank, Calif., 
and will be made available to other 
plants, it was announced this week. 
Three men in six minutes can do work 
normally requiring 100-man-hours, 
officials of Lockheed said.' Labor: 
A National Weekly, February 19, 
1944. 

Home-made Power Tool Speeds 
Rib Nut Threading 

'A small power tool built by George 
Thompson, electrical worker at the 
Ford- Willow Run plant, has made 
possible a production increase of the 
order of 8 to 1 in an operation on 
the leading edge of the B-24 Bomber. 

'Attaching of the rubber de-icing 
boot to the wing's leading edge was 
formerly a hand operation performed 
by women — one of the tasks being the 
threading on of rib nuts. The job 
was monotonous and slow. The 
drudgery was taken out of it when 
Thompson appeared one morning 
with a small power tool he had built 
at home. It consisted of a slow-speed 
reversible motor and shaft, to which 
was attached a chuck of his own 
design. 

'In using the new "rib nut threader" 



device, the worker fits the chuck over 
the nut and a few turns of the motor 
drives it into place. Time studies 
show that three workers, using the 
power threader, now replace eight 
women who once occupied the sta- 
tion. Furthermore, these workers turn 
out almost four times as much work 
as the eight formerly produced.' Aero 
Digest, Dec. 1943. 
Swivel Support for Firewalls 
Eliminates a Worker 

'A special swivel holder and sup- 
port attachment for the Taylor- Win- 
field spot-welding machine has been 
developed by Charles Wilkinson, a 
Douglas aircraft employee. Welding 
of firewalls used to take three people 
45 minutes to complete. With this 
new device, one person does the job 
in only 15 minutes. 

'The support holds a swivel bracket 
which eliminates the need for one 
man to hold the firewall while the 
spot-welder is operating the machine. 
These firewalls weigh about 35 lbs. 
each and used to cause the worker 
considerable fatigue.' Aero Digest, 
Dec. 1943. 
230-Hour Job in 32 

'The original daily small output 
(aircraft engine crankcases) was met 
with a minimum of tooling and re- 
quired 230 hours of work, with the 
spoilage averaging 47.6 percent. An 
order nearly tripling the daily output 
mechanized the crankcase operation. 
Thirty-two new machines were added, 
along with their jigs and fixtures. 
Instead of 230 hours of manufactur- 
ing time, the work was cut to 125 
hours and scrappage reduced to less 
than 7 percent. Tooling expansion 
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mid refinement kept pace as produc- 
I ii hi schedules were later doubled and 
men doubled again. Machine time 
dropped to 40 hours and finally 32 
hours. 

'Meanwhile, the application of 
automotive mass production methods 
caused similar changes throughout 
the entire engine plant. Two specially 
designed boring mills were installed 
to accomplish simultaneously 18 
"I M iations formerly done individu- 
ally. Production was increased 92 
percent and total production time for 
a complete engine was cut in half.' 
Chicago Daily News, Feb. 15, 1944. 
W ire Recorder 

'A long shadow of the postwar 
world slanted across an alumni gath- 
ering of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology yesterday when 27-year-old 
Marvin Camras demonstrated his wire 
recorder invention. A hair-thin wire 
spun between two spools recorded 
magnetically the hit tunes of "Okla- 
homa" and reproduced them with re- 
markable fidelity. 

'Wire recorders promise to be a 
fixture in the home of the not-too- 
distant future. They can be manu- 
factured at the cost of a portable 
radio and are about the same size. 
Every model now produced is imme- 
diately employed by U. S. armed 
forces. 

'Camras is now an associate physi- 

Talk i 

'Our success in war and peace de- 
pends, not on luck, or rhetoric, or 
(he intervention of mythical gods; it 
depends on human character and 



cist in electricity al the Initltuli Hi 
was top honor graduate "I thi n liotil 

in 1940. Work on the re I • 1 1 lii ( ■ i > ■ i 

in 1941 and the machine Hindu il» 
debut last year.' Chicago Datt) ViW 
Feb. 11, 1944. 

15 Million Unemployed 

'A drop in national ino t to H"i 

billion dollars would add up I 

employment for ten to fifteen million 

American workers. It would ruin 

farmers, throw thousands of I > 1 1 in. 
men to the wall and catapult us down 
a spiral of deflation that would iiuiki 
the crash of 1929 feel soft as a fealhei 
bed.' United Automobile Woihei. 
Feb. 15, 1944. 

60 Percent of Yanks Over 65 
Termed Charity Objects 

'Dr. Marjorie Shearon, economic 
consultant to the Social Scennh 
Board, told the special Senate pen 
sions committee today that 00 percent 
of Americans over 65 years old ill 
pend on charity or their relatives foi 
support. 

'Appearing in the committee's in 
vestigation of pension legislation. 111. 
Shearon asserted that the cconoiiiii 
status of the nation's elder citizeni 
has "declined appreciably" during il" 
last 10 years. She said that only 10 

percent of the elderly people 1 1 % 

their own earnings, savings, pen I 

or annuities.' U.P., July 14, 1942 

Cheap 

modern scientific creations and on le 
spect for the meaning and inellmiln <>l 

science.' Harlow Shapley, A Iron 

omer Time 5/24/48. 
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In The Question Box 



by Public Speakers Division, 874T-1 



This department consists of actu- 
al questions asked and answered 
at Technocracy meetings, plus 
those sent in by readers. 



What would be the solution to 
our financial problem if we have 
30,000,000 unemployed after the 
war as the speaker implied? E.G. 

There just wouldn't be any solu- 
tion. The United States Government 
will have to create more debt, that is, 
it will have to give out more money 
than it takes in, in order to care for 
the disemployed. There is no solution 
to financial problems in a Price Sys- 
tem, once it has passed its peak of 
expansion. It must create ever more 
and more debt to keep going. That 
is how we are financing this war ; and 
also how we 'financed' the depression 
period from 1930 to 1940. There is 
no limit to the ability to create debt, 
since it is created out of nothing. 
However, it can't be paid back in 
the same coin. The only way the 
national debt can be paid back under 
the Price System is for the system to 
enter another long period of expan- 
sion, wherein physical production 
would increase at a sufficiently greater 
rate than debt, to permit repayment. 
It is only in periods of expansion, 
when jobs are plentiful, that the 
people are able to carry a continuous 
tax burden heavy enough to pay back 
the national debt. 



Would Total Conscription stop 
the piling up of our Federal 
debt? C.B. 

Yes! • It would be impossible to 
add another dollar to the national 
debt from the minute that Total Con- 
scription went into effect. Total Con- 
scription would quick-freeze the en- 
tire financial structure as is, and we 
would begin operating, at once, on a 
non-price, non-profit basis. The U. S. 
Government would assume title to all 
the productive and distributive proc- 
esses. Since the Government would 
become the sole source of income and 
the sole employer for all the people, 
they would all in effect be working 
for themselves, and all would have 
an equal share in the national entity. 
This would make all the devices of 
trade and commerce, which depend 
upon the creation of debt to pay 
profits and interest, unnecessary. All 
citizens would be enrolled in National 
Service and receive the same scale of 
pay as that which prevails in the 
Armed Forces. After the war is over, 
the people could go back to the futile 
and hopeless process of piling up debt 
against each other individually and 
collectively, if they wished. The major 
object in view is to win the war at 
the lowest cost in lives, resources and 
debt. 

How can you say that Ger- 
many, a nation long famous for 
its scientists, operates on a hu- 
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man toil, hand tool system? 
A.M. 

There is no doubt that Germany 
has produced many leading scientists, 
especially in the field of chemistry. 
Nevertheless, Germany, and all of 
Europe, is poor in natural resources 
as compared to America. Germany 
lias a mixture of modern technology 
and handicraft-agrarian methods of 
production. Germany is smaller than 
Texas. Yet it has a population of 
77 million, on a land area of only 
224,973 square miles, or about 340 
people to the square mile. There are 
3,400,000 farms in Germany of less 
lhan 5 acres each. Such a setup can 
only be operated by human toil and 
hand tool methods. In the United 
States, the average farm is about 150 
acres and has been growing larger 
ever since the Civil War. The popula- 
tion per square mile of North Amer- 
ica is only 19 and the natural re- 
sources are infinitely greater than 
those of Europe. The state of ad- 
vancement of the industrial arts is 
much greater in America. That is 
why Europe must, and America can- 
not, operate on the basis of human 
toil and hand tools. 

In Total Conscription, do you 

include the mothers of young 

children? A.L. 

Yes! Everybody is included in 
Total Conscription. Maintaining a 
home and raising children is one of 
the most fundamental institutions in 
America. As such, mothers of young 
children would receive a scale of pay 
accordingly, which in no case could 
be less than the pay of a private in 
the Army, plus food, clothing, hous- 
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ing and health care, and no deduc- 
tions for rent, interest, luxes or war 
bonds. If the mother wont to work 
in a war plant, her child could be 
taken care of in a modern day nur- 
sery under the best of care. Tims, 
she could assist the war effort willmnl 
neglecting her children. This would 
greatly reduce juvenile delinquency. 

In Total Conscription would 
our big pile of gold buried in ihe 
Kentucky hills be of any me? 
A.D. 

Not enough to get excited aboul. 
The main use of gold in the past has 
been its mythological standing as a 
foundation for other forms of money. 
Today, there is still supposed to be 
some relationship between gold and 
active money, but it is hard to pin 
down. The active money of the U. S. 
now consists of Government paper 
and bank credits. The United States 
ceased to coin gold in 1933, and no 
one may legally possess the metal now 
except the U. S. Treasury. Metal- 
lurgists are hard put to find any in- 
dustrial use for gold that cannot be 
performed better by some other metal 
or alloy. Gold does have some use in 
electroplating, gilding, jewelry, and 
dentistry. We might oiler solid gold 
teeth to every llollcnlol or solid gold 
medals to every native fascist as an 
inducement to get off this Continent. 

What would happen to the 
labor unions in Total Conscrip- 
tion? E.D. 

Organized labor would not be abol- 
ished in Total Conscription. Its or- 
ganization structure would remain 
intact and unaltered, but its custom- 
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ary functions would be frozen for 
the duration and six months there- 
after. Since all national corporate 
wealth and its attendant institutions, 
such as banks, trusts, etc., and all 
industry in toto would also be con- 
scripted and frozen for the duration, 
organized labor would be in a pre- 
ferred position in Total Conscription, 
as compared to its position now. By 
this we mean that it is in great danger 
of being abolished at the present 
time by means of legislation de- 
signed to conscript labor alone. This 
action would make organized labor 
null and void, deprive it of its hard- 
won gains and put it at the mercy of 
corporate enterprise, which would 
like nothing better than to destroy the 
unions. Total Conscription would put 



labor on the same basis as all other 
citizens and preserve their organiza- 
tions until the war and the postwar 
period is over. 

Is not Total Conscription just 
an opportunist move to try to 
smuggle in Technocracy by tak- 
ing advantage of the war? M.S. 

No! Technocracy is not an oppor- 
tunistic body of thought. Besides 
that, Total Conscription is not Tech- 
nocracy's social program for America,- 
but a blueprint of operations designed 
for this war against fascism. The last 
clause in the Total Conscription pro- 
gram states specifically that its specifi- 
cations are to 'remain in force not 
longer than six months after termi- 
nation of the war.' 



No Question About This 



'In the past two generations the 
control of the national system of pro- 
duction and distribution has been 
taken over by a minute nucleus of 
owners, the whole enterprise is still 
undesigned because it is still operated 
on the principle of laissez-faire. The 
present extreme concentration of con- 
trol, therefore, does not carry with it 
the slightest element of sound design. 
The old competition of individual en- 
trepreneurs has merely given way to 
the new mass competition between 
great corporations and separate na- 
tional industries. The whole mech- 
anism is still operated for the private 
gain of three to five percent of the 
total population.' — Harold Rugg in 
'The Great Technology.' 



'We dignify by the name "beliefs" 
a wild jungle of traditions and super- 
stitions.' Paul Gibson, radio commen- 
tator, Station WBBM, March 16, 
1944. 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 

And This Isn't The Half Of It 



'It's terrible the way people have 
gone generally stale on the war. 
People who haven't relatives in the 
service don't seem to know a war is 
on. Popular interest in all the home 
front activities is lagging — in buying 
war bonds, in collecting fats and 
paper, in producing munitions. I 
can't sleep at nights, thinking of the 
disinterest.' Mayor Kelly of Chicago, 
in Chicago Daily News, February 4, 
1944. 



Overheard in the lobby of the Chi- 
cago Club: a blustering, apoplectic 
Old Guard Republican member 
turned to his friend and sputtered, 
'By George, if it's Willkie against 
Roosevelt this year, I'll — well, I'll 
vote for Norman Thomas and then 
blow my brains out.' From Sydney 
J. Harris' column in Chicago Daily- 
News, February 10, 1944. 



'In the absence of such unity of 
purpose we are today, after more than 
two years of active war, a group of 
self-seeking blocs. In the face of the 
indisputable need for rigid and hori- 
zontal economic controls the cry of 
each economic bloc has been: "Give 
us one more mite to 'equalize' our 
relationship with the others, and then 
put a ceiling on farm prices, or the 
price of staves, or a limit on war 
profits, or a limit on wage rates." ' — 
Edwin A. Lahey in Chidago Daily 
News February 2, 1944. 



T would lay down my life in the 
fight to keep America free from grade 
labeling. As a consumer I insist upon 
the right to depend on the integrity 
of the men behind the country's 
trademarks. And if, in the end, I 
poison myself by eating the wrong 
kind of food, or cut my throat by 
using the wrong kind of razor blade, 
or freeze to death sleeping under tin- 
wrong kind of blanket, I shall go to 
my reward secure in the knowledge 
that I have lived and died as a free- 
born American should.' — Congress- 
man Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Campaign Committee, before the Cin- 
cinati Advertisers Club recently, as 
reported by the Minnesota Union Ad- 
vocate and reprinted from The Inler- 
natiortal Teamster, March, 1944. 



'I plead for recognition of the fact 
that progress in science does not only 
consist in accumulating information 
which may be put to practical use, 
but in developing a spirit of prevision, 
in taking thought for the morrow; 
in attempting to forecast the future, 
not by vague surmise but by orderly 
marshalling of facts, and by deducing 
from them their logical outcome; and 
chiefly in endeavoring to control 
conditions which may be utilized for 
the lasting good of our people.' Sir 
William Ramsay, in his presidential 
address to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1911. 



FOR MAY-JUNE, 1944 
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What Did You Do Today, 
My Friend? 

What did you do today, my friend, from 

morn till night? 
How many times did you complain that 

rationing is too tight? 
When are you going to start to do all of 

the things you say? 
A soldier would like to know, my friend, 

What did you do today? 

We met the enemy today, and took the 
town by storm, 

Happy reading it will make for you to- 
morrow morn. 

You'll read with satisfaction the brief 
communique; 

We fought — but are you fighting? What 
did you do today? 

My gunner died in my arms today; I feel 

his warm blood yet. 
Your neighbor's dying boy gave out a 

scream I can't forget. 
On my right a lank was hit, a flash and 

then a fire — 
The stench of burning flesh still rises from 

the pyre. 

What did you do today, my friend, to help 

us with the task? 
Did you work harder and longer for less, 

Or is that too much to ask? 
What right have I to ask you this? you 

probably -will say — 
Maybe now you'll understand; You 'see — 

I died today. 

Author Unknown. (CNS) 

As printed in 'Wings Over Olmstead,' 
March 1, 1944. Publication of Middletown 
Air Service Command. 



In 1918 the average infantry divi- 
sion was equipped with about 3500 
horsepower of mechanized equipment. 
In 1944 the average infantry division 
has about 450,000 horsepower at its 
command. 
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For copies of GREAT LAKES TECH- 
NOCRAT and other literature, and for in- 
formation regarding meetings and activities 
of Technocracy Inc., in the Great Lakes 
area the following Section addresses will 
be helpful. 

8040-1—204 Columbia Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

8040-2— Box 356, Ambridge, Pa. 

8040- 3—340 Brighton Ave., Rochester, Pa. 

8041- 1—1613 East 51st St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
8141-2—738 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
8141-3— 38 South High St., Akron, Ohio. 
8141-4—2237 Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, 

Ohio. 

8141-7 — 501% Tuscarawas St., Barberton, 
Ohio. 

8141-14 — P. O. Box 545, Ravenna, Ohio. 
8141-15—12516 Shaw Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
8240-1—207 N. Washington St., Galion, 
Ohio. 

R. D. 8242— c/o Arthur C. Clayton, Marine 

City, R. No. 1, Mich. 
R.D. 8242— c/o John Reynolds, St. Clair, 

R. No. 2, Mich. 
8339-2—302 N. Clairmont Ave., Springfield, 

Ohio. 

8341- 1—2276 Putnam St., Toledo, Ohio. 

8342- 1—9108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 

Mich. 

8342-2—1610 N. Saginaw St., Flint 4, Mich. 
8342-2—615 Peoples State Bldg., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

8439-1— P. O. Box 81, Station A, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

R. D. 8641—916 E. Corby Blvd., South 
Bend, Ind. 

8743-1—2250 N. 27th St., Walwaukee, Wis. 
8844-1—217% Pine St., Green Bay, Wis. 
8844-2—1208 N. Richmond St., Appleton, 
Wis. 

8844-3—135 Van St., Neenah, Wis. 
9038-1^1518 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
R. D. 9041—2428 13th Ave., Rock Island, 
111. 

9344-1—114 South 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

9439-1—817 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
9648-1— Route 1, Box 2, Warren, Minn. 

GREAT LAKES TECHNOCRAT 



Literature Gold Mine Uncovered 

Limited number of No. 63 September-October, 1943 issue and 
No. 65 January-February issue available. 

No. 63 contains outstanding articles such as HEAT DEATH OF 
THE UNIVERSE— ENTROPY. WE'RE FOREVER CHASING BUB 
BLES— income, taxes, etc. YOUTH FACES THE FUTURE. And, 
the picture story of AMERICA'S INVISIBLE ARMY. Other dandies, 
too. 

No. 65 has the well documented story of WAR TIME CHISELING 
a la 'FREE ENTERPRISE.' Do you know that America's 250 largest 
war plant contractors admit only 16 percent of them were operating 
at capacity in Soptcmbcr, 1943? Get the record. Do you know that 
BANKERS DISTRIBUTE REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE? 's a fact. 
Could you use THREE RECIPES FOR GOING CRAZY? The picture 
story tells why RESOURCES + ENERGY | TECHNOLOGY — CO- 
ORDINATION = LOW EFFICIENCY. All this and much more in 
No. 65. 

Nos. 63 and 65 are 10 cents each. First come first served. There's 
only a limited number left. 



Back issues of 8141 and GLT up to No. 61 also available in bundle 
lots of 16 copies for $1.50 postpaid. 

No. 59 has the great written and pictorial story of 7000 YEARS OF 
PROGRESS in agriculture, transportation, power and communication. 
This is classical reference material, don't be without it. 

No. 59 included in bundle lots of 16 copies, but can be bought 
separately for 3 for 25 cents, 6 for 50 cents or 12 for a measly dollar, 
postpaid. Not so many left, so, hurry up. 

Address: Circulation Department 



Great Lakes Technocrat, 
306 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please Enter My Subscription as checked 



Name_ 



□ 12 issues $2.50 in U. S. A. 
In Canada $2.75 

□ 6 issue trial subscription $1.25 
in U. S. A. In Canada $1.40 



Street Address- 
Ciry 



-State- 



Enclosed please find □ Check □ Money Order for $ 
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TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? WHERE? WHEN? WHO? 



WHAT? 

* Technocracy is the only American social 
movement with an American program which 
has become widespread in America. It has 
no affiliation with any other organization, 
group or association either in America or 
elsewhere. 

+ The basic unit of Technocracy is the 
chartered Section consisting of a minimum 
of 25 members and running up to several 
hundred. 

* It is not a commercial organization or a 
political party; it has no financial subsidy 
or endowment and has no debts. Technoc- 
racy is supported entirely by the dues and 
donations of its own members. The wide- 
spread membership activities of Technoc- 
racy are performed voluntarily; no royal- 
lies, commissions or bonuses are paid, and 
only a small full-time staff receives subsis- 
tence allowances. The annual dues are $6.00 
which are paid by the member to his local 
Section. 

* Members wear the chromium and ver- 
milion insignia of Technocracy — the Mon- 
ad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

* There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State, and in ad- 
dition there are members in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Panama, Puerto Rico and in numerous 
other places with the Armed Forces. 

* Members of Technocracy are glad to 
travel many miles to discuss Technocracy's 
Victory Program with any interested people 
and Continental Headquarters will be 
pleased to inform anyone of the location 
of the nearest Technocracy unit. 



WHEN? 

* Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and econo- 
mists that became known in 1920 as the 
Technical Alliance — a research organiza- 
tion. In 1930 the group was first known as 
Technocracy. In 1933 it was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York 
as a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian 
membership organization. In 1934, Howard 
Scott, Director-in-Chief, made his first Con- 
tinental lecture tour which laid the founda- 
tions of the present nation-wide membership 
organization. Since 1934 Technocracy has 
grown steadily without any spectacular 
spurts, revivals, collapses or rebirths. This 
is in spite of the fact that the press has 
generally 'held the lid' on Technocracy, 
until early in 1942 when it made the tre- 
mendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddenly full-fledged with all its 
members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHO? 

* Technocracy was built in America bv 
Americans. It is composed of Americai, 
citizens of all walks of life. Technocracy's 
membership is a composite of all the occu- 
pations, economic levels, races and religions 
which make up this country. Membership 
is open only to American citizens. Aliens, 
Asiatics and politicians are not eligible. 
(By politicians is meant those holding elec 
tive political office or active office in any 
political party.) 

* Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, me 
chanic, teacher, preacher or housewife — an 
long as you are a patriotic American voi> 
are welcome in Technocracy. 



